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BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
(Mechanics Building ) (Grand Central Palace) (Commercial Museum) 


The Greatest Indoor Garden and Floral Display Ever Made 
in One Week in the History of the World 


New York’s show will, as usual, occupy four floors, each with an area of one acre. The spectacular 
lower floor will be dominated by a huge waterfall, representing the spillway of a dam with a road 
above it. Visitors will enter the show between two acacia gardens. Beyond them will be a series of 
dazzling gardens, filled with interesting suggestions. The Garden Club of America and the Garden 
Clubs of New York and New Jersey will again have large exhibits on the floors above. 


Boston’s great show will be more colorful than for many years past. Grand Hall will be filled with 
gardens laid out by the New England Nurserymen’s Association, illustrating the best use of planting 
material with emphasis upon the newer and better varieties. A huge Berkshire garden, aglow with 
mountain laurel and azaleas, will occupy the stage, with water tumbling over an old millwheel to 
form a stream which will lead under a bridge and through a large part of the hall until it disappears 
in a lovely bog garden. Adjoining halls will be filled with large exhibits, including a huge display of 
acacias, a naturalistic garden, and a large rose garden being set up by the garden clubs. Begonias will 
be shown in lath sheds in the California fashion and a modern greenhouse will contain full equipment 
for growing plants by the new soilless method. A particularly novei exhibit will include a thunder 
house such as formerly was found in many English gardens. 


Philadelphia’s show calls for several extensive formal gardens filled with flowering trees and shrubs 
as well as tulips, hyacinths and other highly-colored flowers. As usual, the famous Widener acacias 
will be given a prominent place and the show will live up to Philadelphia’s reputation for having one 
of the finest orchid exhibits in the country. The garden clubs will provide lively competition in the 
full-scale treatment of steps and woodland gardens and in the planting of summer houses. 


It will be the fashion this year, as never before, to visit the flower 
shows—and better shows than those planned for New Y ork, 
Boston, and Philadelphia have never been set up! 
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Growing the Brownell Roses 


E §~-. Brownell roses give every indication of being one of 
the greatest advances in rose breeding on this continent. 
This is largely because the Brownells discarded all the old out- 
worn types and theories and charted a new course of their own 
toward a definite goal. 

The first variety, Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James (Golden 
Climber), was, unfortunately, the victim of over-propagation 
from non-blooming wood, a condition now being rapidly 
overcome. One of my plants had no fewer than 60 blooms on 
a section of one cane last June. Moon Glow, while a good 
grower, does not appeal to me, although its large flowers have 
good form and are fragrant. 

Elegance is, undoubtedly, the best hardy yellow rose that I 
have ever tested. It is very strong growing and it might very 
well be called a hardy Maréchal Niel. Its immense five-inch 
fragrant blooms with deep yellow centers and lighter outer 
petals are really magnificent. They do not fade. Golden Glow, 
while smaller-flowered, is a very healthy grower and its 
medium-sized double, golden-yellow, fragrant blooms are 
borne with abandon. For those who live where the Winters 
are severe and climbing roses are a problem, this is the yellow 
rose to grow. It can be grown on a trellis, as a shrub or as a 
carpet for the ground. Where snow can be safely depended 
upon for a covering it winters safely even though the ther- 
mometer may sink to 30 or even 40 degrees below zero. 

Coral Creeper is an exquisite creeping rose with beautiful 
foliage. Its color is apricot-orange changing to pink. Copper 
Glow is a healthy plant producing fragrant double blooms. 
Golden Pyramid is a wonderful yellow which promises to be 
a strong rival of Golden Glow. Peggy Ann Landon is notable 
for early-blooming. It also is golden yellow. 

Some of the newest creepers likewise show promise. Carpet 
of Gold is really a large-flowered golden Rosa wichuraiana, 
blooming both earlier and longer. Creeping Everbloom pro- 
duces light crimson red blooms, of medium size and hybrid 
tea quality all Summer. It should prove a treasure anywhere, 
especially in cold sections. Frederick S. Peck has blooms of 
good size. They are a deep grenadine pink pleasingly toned with 
yellow. 

The Brownell “hybrid teas’’ that I have tested so far do 
splendidly. Break o’ Day is a deep orange-apricot with lighter 
tones. Stargold produces flowers of pure golden yellow and 
is practically a bush form of Golden Glow. The gem of the 
group, however, is Lily Pons. It makes a wonderfully strong- 
growing and free-blooming plant. Pink Princess, which marks 
the introduction of pink shades into this class, makes a very 
strong-growing plant, is practically immune to all disease and 
bears beautiful double deep pink flowers continuously. 

Unlike most of the hybrid teas, the Brownell roses get 
better as the years go by. While budding enables them to be 
disseminated more quickly, I am convinced their inherent 
vigor will make it desirable to grow them on their own roots 


as soon as possible. 
—Chester D. Wedrick. 


Nanticoke, Ont. 


Cleansing Leaves of House Plants 


T IS well to remember that the leaves of plants have a form 
of activity which may well be called breathing. They will 
suffer if the foliage becomes coated with dust or oil. This is 
particularly true where the broad-leaved house plants are con- 
cerned. For that reason, an occasional sponging or syringing 
with water is good practice. Under city conditions such practice 
may well be resorted to once a week. It is a great mistake, how- 
ever, to follow the advice sometimes given to use olive oil or 
any other substance except water or soap and water on the 
leaves. 
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You Can Brighten Dull Places 
With These Glorious Flowers 


Tuberous Begonias answer the gardener’s prayer for color in 
shaded places. There they bloom at their best; there their lovely 
colors brighten otherwise sombre and sad spots. Blooms 5 to 8 
inches across, and are indeed the World’s Most Glorious Flowers. 
Be sure to have Tuberous Begonias this year. And remember that 
Rich’s Tubers are carefully grown, high quality stock. 


Large Tubers $3 doz. Extra Large Tubers $5 doz. 
Extra Select Strain $7.50 doz. 
Rich’s Extra Selected Exhibition Tubers $10 doz. 
Tubers sent postpaid. Remit by money order or check. 
Cultural directions with each order. 


My 1940 Oatalogue is ready. Describes ten types of Tuberous Begonias and 
nine different colors. (Several color pictures). A copy will be mailed on 
request. Write today. 


HOWARD R. RICH, Box 7, ATLANTIC, MAINE 
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! 39 BOOKS 
mq A COMPLETE 


( GARDEN 
yy LIBRARY- 
\ IN ONE VOLUME 


fh now yours for %375 
Postpaid in U. S. 


GARDENER’S 
OMNIBUS 


Edited by Edward I. Farrington 
Published under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
It is the most complete and practical garden book ever published, 
has over 600 contributors, over 600 lovely illustrations, almost 
1000 pages, over 5000 references in the index. 


A book by Gardeners - - for Gardeners 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


Make Checks Payable to Horticulture 
Boston, Mass. 
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to the late 
King George V. 


Sutton’s Pink Sensatfon Primula malacoides 
$!.22 and 6lc per packet. 


THEY THOUGHT IT A 
é 


IN ENGLAND 


When first exhibited, this 
exclusive Sutton Primula mala- 
coides was a sensation, and was 
Covent Garden 
Market Certificate and the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s ‘‘ Award 
of Merit.” The large, bright 
blooms are an inch in diameter, 
and the flower is exceptionally 
hardy to atmospheric conditions. 
Send for the Sutton English Seed 
Catalogue from Mr. G. H. Penson, 
Dept. N.6, P.O. Box 646, Glen 
Head, Long Island, N.Y. 35c 
postage paid. 


awarded the 


Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable from 
The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., 
Mentor, Ohio, 
and 
R. H. Macy & Co. Ine., 
34th Street and Broadway, 
New York City. 


Orders may be sent direct to : 





SUTTON & SONS LTD., Dept. N.6, 
The Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, England. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized Auguat 14, 1925 
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TULIPS that have been in storage to root may be forced more 
quickly now. 


SEEDINGS of any sort must be given careful watering, shading and 
ventilation during and just after the critical stage of pricking off. 


DURING warm spells air out the frames in which pansies, daisies and 
other similar plants have been wintered. Remove the mulch from 
early-flowering bulbs. 


BIRD houses can now be bought, repaired, cleaned or rehung. The 
birds will appreciate the addition of berry-bearing shrubs to the 
Spring planting list. 


FRUIT, vegetables or flower roots in cellar storage should be kept 
ventilated and picked over for detection of spoilage. Rot in apples, 
especially, is contagious. 


STUDY the published lists of rare or newly-developed strains of 
vegetables. A few plants of such novelties given intensive individual 
treatment can be made to fit pleasantly into any flower garden. 


DURING periods of mild weather, make the rounds of the garden 
pressing back plants thrown out by the frosts. Ventilate covered 
frames during protracted thaws. Check upon possible injury by 
mice. 


IF RHUBARB roots were dug in the Fall for forcing, they should 
be pushed along. Place them in sand or soil in a dark corner of a 
warm cellar and water them well. Asparagus and chicory may be 
forced as well. 


BECAUSE of the fact that most evergreen plants in building founda- 
tion plantings went into the Winter dry, they should be watered 
before Spring if it is at all possible. Investigate the several methods 
of sub-surface irrigation. 


IT IS well to remember that the leaves of plants breathe; for that 
reason an occasional sponging or syringing with water is good 
practice for the broader-leaved sorts. Under city conditions, the 
practice can well be used once a week. 


STORE cyclamens in a cool room when they have finished flowering. 
In Summer plant outdoors, being careful that they do not dry out 
or get too much moisture. They will bloom a second season with 
this treatment, the flowers being smaller but borne in profusion. 

LIMITED stocks of favored chrysanthemums or dahlias may be 
increased by cuttings taken from last year's stocks or roots which 
have been started into growth inside. Do not give any part of such 
operations any more heat than is necessary to keep the process 
moving. 
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FRENCH LILACS 


The best and finest of these lovely 
Lilacs, including the latest and most 
up-to-date of the French and Belgian 
types, are offered for your selection. : 
Over 80 of the most famous international vari- 
eties from which to choose; both singles and 
doubles in pinks, lavenders, lilacs, blues, violets, 
reds, red purples and whites. Brand’s French 
Lilacs are all grown on their own roots, which 
takes longer, but produces more satisfactory 
results. Make your selection from our beauti- 
fully illustrated and colored catalog and order 
early. We can supply all sizes up to 6 feet. 
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wrece breeding and development, 
acts from the largest and finest 
stock in America. We have 

10,000 vigorous roots, in more 
than 100 varieties ready to ship. Nowhere 
else can you find a larger and finer collection 
from which to make your choice. Last year's 
ideal weather conditions gave our Peonies woa- 
derful growth and vitality, enabling us to store 
exceptionally fine roots. Among the individual 
Brand productions are Hansina Brand, Blanche 
King, Mrs. Frank Beach, Victory Chateau 
Thierry, Myrtle Gentry, Mrs. Deane Funk, 
Susan B. White, A. G. Perry, and other choice 
varieties. Make your selection and order early. 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS—TREES 








A fine collection of Dual- 

Purpose Flowering Crabs, Send for 
Double Flowering Plums, Our 1940 
Bush Cherries, Chinese Elms, Illustrated 
Mountain Ash, Weeping Catalog. 
Willow and many other It’s PREE 
decorative trees. 








BRAND PEONY FARMS Inc. 


142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 








ESTATE SPRAYER 


This compact, highly efficient 
sprayer fills the gap between the 
truck-mounted sprayer and the 
small hand pump. Providing a 
fine high-pressure spray that is 
both effective and economical, the 


unit combines lightness with 
speed, power and capacity. Basy 
to handle. Pneumatic tires pro- 
tect lawns and flowerbeds. 


Literature on Request 
Write Dept. B-215 





Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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Ate gardening project has been developed in Cleve- 
land, Ohio—one which can be duplicated in few other 
places in the world. Nineteen gardens, located in Rockefeller 
Park, have been sponsored and 
built by representatives of the 
different national groups mak- 
ing Cleveland their home. The 
aim of the project has been, of 
course, to encourage interna- 
tional friendship among the city’s inhabitants, and this has 
been accomplished to a marked degree with the descendants of 
immigrants from most civilized countries meeting on common 
ground. It is interesting to find English, German, Hebrew, 
Polish and Hungarian gardens, each typical of the nation it 
represents, side by side in this broad area. 

England is represented, naturally enough, by a Shakespeare 
garden, started in 1916 on the 300th anniversary of the death 
of William Shakespeare. In this garden is a mulberry tree said 
to be a descendant of one planted by Shakespeare in Stratford- 
on-Avon. The German garden was dedicated in 1929 as part 
of a Mendelssohn bicentennial observance. It is dominated by 
a heroic statue of Goethe and Schiller. Next comes the Hun- 
garian garden, which was built from plans prepared in Buda- 
pest and which is dedicated to Franz Liszt. To the north is the 
Italian garden, dedicated on Columbus Day in 1930, marking 
the 2000th anniversary of Virgil’s birth. A Czechoslovakian 
garden is found just across the driveway, with a Yugoslav 
garden nearby. The most northerly garden of the group is the 
one representing Poland and dedicated to Chopin. The Greek 
garden is very new and differs from all of the others. It is, in 
effect, a sunken garden with a bas-relief depicting many cul- 
tural leaders of Greece from Socrates and Phidias to II Greco. 
The Hebrew garden is more Oriental in character than the 
others. It lies in a circle and has garden walks in the form of 


Cleveland's Gardens 
Honor Many Nations 


a six-pointed shield of David, with memorials to Hebrew 
philosophers. Among the gardens partly completed or being 
planned are a Syrian hillside garden, a Ukrainian garden, and 
an Irish garden. 

It is fitting that these national 
gardens should stand close to 
another group, known as the 
American Legion Peace Gardens, 
and dedicated, ironically though 
it may seem just now, to peace among the nations of the world. 





Year Books Exhibited in Philadelphia 


In order that members of garden clubs in and around Phila- 
delphia may have an opportunity to see what, in the opinion 
of the judges in Horticulture’s annual competition, should be 
included in a good year book, a collection of such books, sent 
in from clubs all over the country, is now on display in the 
library of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at 1600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. This collection proved popular 
when exhibited by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
at Horticultural Hall in Boston, and more recently at the head- 
quarters of the New York Horticultural Society. The exhibit 
will remain in the library room in Philadelphia throughout 
the month of February. 





Orchids to Harvard—Oakes Ames’ Gift 


It is announced that Professor Oakes Ames, director of the 
Harvard Botanical Museum, has presented to Harvard Univer- 
sity his famous orchid herbarium, a specialized orchid library 
consisting of more than 1800 volumes and pamphlets, and 
an endowed curatorship of $68,000. Almost all the 600-odd 
known genera of the orchid family are included in the orchid 
herbarium of Oakes Ames, the 57,000 specimens of which 





There is an appealing simplicity in the Grecian garden in Cleveland. 
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A section of the garden which Cleveland devotes to Y ugoslavia. 


make up one of the finest collections of its kind in the world. 

More than 45 years of scientific study and collecting is 
responsible for this herbarium and makes Professor Ames and 
his staff authorities in determining tropical orchids constantly 
sent in for comparison with specimens already in the her- 
barium and with a systematized file of thousands of slides. 
Often, the number of specimens which are sent to the museum 
amounts to 5000 a year. 

Professor Ames, a member of the Harvard staff since 1899 
and a professor since 1926, was awarded the gold medal of 
the American Orchid Society in 1924 for ‘‘eminent service to 
orchidology.’’ He has twice been honored by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, receiving the Centennial medal of the 
society in 1929 and the George Robert White medal in 1935 


for eminent service to horticulture. 


Garden Pilgrimage to the South 


It is announced that the Horticultural Society of New York 
is to sponsor a garden pilgrimage to the outstanding gardens 
in the southern states. This pilgrimage will start from New 
York on Tuesday, March 19, and will carry those who par- 
ticipate to some of the most 
famous gardens in Georgia, 
South Carolina, Alabama, 





Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Kentucky. 
A visit to Mobile will 


include a drive along the 
famous aZalea trail to Bellin- 
grath Gardens. The visitors 
will be entertained by mem- 
bers of the local garden club 
at afternoon tea in New 
Orleans on March 26, and on 
the following day there will 
be a motor trip through the 
Evangeline country to Avery 
Island and Jungle Gardens. 





A section of the lower level of the Lithuanian garden 
in the Cleveland group. 
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When the party reaches Natchez on March 29, it will find 
that the Natchez Garden Club has arranged an attractive pro- 
gram, including an evening entertainment at the Confederate 
pageant and ball. Mrs. Harriette Dixon will be in charge of 
the arrangements in Natchez. In Vicksburg on March 31 
visitors will be entertained by the Vicksburg Garden Club. 


Coming Flower Show in Texas 


The feature exhibit of the National Show at Houston, Tex., 
this year will be a Holland scene. In front of a scenic backdrop 
will be a typical Holland house with a thatched roof and a 
windmill. A canal will, of course, be included. The grounds 
immediately adjacent to the house will be planted with dog- 
woods, azaleas and flowering fruit trees. A typical Holland 
bulb field, planted with some 25,000 tulips sent by the Holland 
Bulb Growers Association, will provide a great amount of color. 

At least three large azalea gardens will be in competition. 
These were originally planned to be azalea and camellia gar- 
dens, but the recent freeze killed the camellia buds. 

What gives promise of being one of the most spectacular 
and colorful exhibits ever staged at a national flower show will 
be one on the stage, which is on the side of this hall rather 
than at an end, by the combined growers and shippers of 
southern California. Anemones, ranunculi, freesias and gladioli 
will be at their best at that time and many other varieties of 
flowers will also help to round out the exhibit. Great plans are 
being made by the people in Los Angeles and they are sending 
two of their best decorators to stage the exhibit. 

The dates are February 28 to March 6 and visitors are ex- 
pected from all parts of the country. The show is under the 
auspices of the Society of American Florists. 


Hower Arrangement Course at Bryn Mawr 


The Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Art Center has announced a class 
in Japanese flower arrangement to be conducted by Suzanne 
T. Soper. This class will hold its first session on Tuesday, 
March 5, and will meet for 12 Tuesday mornings from nine 
to twelve o'clock. Mrs. Soper studied for three years in the 
O-Muro School of Japanese Flower Arrangement, a branch of 
the Misho School, and holds diplomas from this school. 


Annual Flower Show Luncheon 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society will hold its an- 
nual subscription luncheon during the week of the Philadel- 
phia flower show, on March 12, 1940, at one o'clock, at The 
Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia. 

The guest speaker from out of town will be Professor George 
L. Slate, of Geneva, N. Y., whose avocation is lily growing, and 
who will talk about ‘“The Improvement of Lilies, Chiefly 
Through Hybridization.”” Dr. Edgar T. Wherry, of Phila- 
delphia, will give a brief talk on ‘Conservation of Our Native 
Plants,’’ and Mr. John C. Wister, secretary of the society, will 
speak on ‘‘Some Public Flower Gardens in Other States.”’ 

The price of the luncheon 
will be $1.75 and appli- 
cations should reach The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, Room 601, 1600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, by 
March 8. Members of garden 
clubs are being invited to at- 
tend, in addition to members 
of the horticultural society. 
Mrs. J. Norman Henry is 
chairman of the committee; 
the other members are Mrs. F. 
Woodson Hancock, Jr.; Mrs. 
Fitz Eugene Dixon; Mr. W. 
Atlee Burpee, Jr.; Mrs. J. V. 
Hare; Mrs. John C. Wister. 












A Salon Devoted to Nature Photographs 


The New England Museum of Natural History at 234 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass., has inaugurated The Boston International 
Salon of Nature Photography. The first exhibition is now under way, having begun on February 5. It will be maintained until 
March 1. It includes 233 prints carefully chosen from 700 photographs submitted from North America, Europe and Asia. 


The lily pond. Photograph by Thomas O. Sheckell, Prickly pear cactus. Photograph by Hugh M. Halliday, 
East Orange, N. J. Toronto, Ontario. 


Parasol mushroom. Photograph by Hugh M. Halliday, Fern sprouts (Fiddleheads). Photograph by Cornelius Denslow, 
Toronto, Ontario. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











No. 2. Proceeds slowly enough for the eye to follow. 













No. 1. The moon flower bud begins to unfold. 














Opening 
of a 

Moon 

Flower 


Photographs by 
George A. Seaman, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Exhibited at the 
Boston International 
Salon of 
Nature Photography. 


No. 3. At the end of about five minutes. 


No. 4. The complete opening comes suddenly. 


Soilless Gardening in the Tropics 


HAVE looked in vain for reports on flower growing in 

the Tropics and am wondering if such efforts have been 

failures, as most of mine were. For 20-odd years I have 
attempted to grow other than the few usual standbys here, 
namely, zinnias, gladioli, roses (native) and dahlias. There 
are a few house plants that appear to do well in pots, but as 
for growing them out-of-doors, ‘‘It just is not done.” 

About mid-year I managed to get a really good book on 
soilless gardening which went into sufficient detail to give 
anyone wishing to experiment plenty of opportunity. I made 
up an odd cascade-type layout which, to date, has worked 
exceptionally well. Since June I have raised successfully nas- 
turtiums, sweet peas, pansies, hollyhocks, lilacs and several 
other flowers, all of which have matured and bloomed with 
the exception of the hollyhock, which is growing almost vis- 
ibly with results comparable to those in northern gardens. 
The work is almost nil, the cost practically nothing and the 
results almost unbelievable. I believe that this method of plant 
growth is the only satisfactory one for maturing many varie- 
ties of northern flowers in the Tropics. 

The controlled moisture and fertilizing, possible under soil- 
less methods of gardening apparently are what is required. In 
our area most of the ground is fill and may be anything from 
coral muck or gravel to broken stone, covered with a thin 
layer of practically sterile red clay. Garden plots must be 
slowly and painfully built up with imported peat moss and 
woods dirt, if and when available. 

A dozen 100-pound white-lead buckets, holding about 
three gallons each, were cleaned out and filled with sand. Small 
copper pipes were placed at the bottom of each bucket and spill- 
ing into the next one below. A five-gallon carboy with a siphon 





was placed above the highest bucket and a similar one was 
placed below the lowest to catch the nutrient liquid after it 
has passed through the 12 buckets. Changing the carboys twice 
a day makes this cascade on my back steps a simple and pleas- 
ing experimental laboratory. 

I hope that before the year is out I will be able to try out 
others species under the liquid diet system as, so far, my 
““bottle-raised’” flowers have been the best I have yet seen. At 
present I am experimenting with Vitamin B: in the nutrient 
solution with some evidence of success. I should appreciate 
hearing from other amateur tropical gardeners. 

—L. C. Leighton. 


Cristobal, Canal Zone. 


A New Way to Pick Up Leaves 


FTER trying countless ways of disposing of fallen leaves, 
including raking up and burning them, I finally evolved 

a solution to my problem which should be of interest to 
other readers. I rip open an ordinary burlap bag, making a 
square about 36 inches on each side. Then, I fasten the oppo- 
site sides to stakes of the same length as the sides by long carpet 
tacks or roofing nails. Holding the stakes firmly and separated 
to the full width of the burlap square, I place the square 
directly over a pile of leaves. By pushing down as far as possi- 
ble and bringing them together under the leaves, I form a com- 
pact bundle which permits the transfer of the leaves to some 
vehicle for removing them, without lost motion or energy. 

—NMilton S. Nettleton. 
Woodbridge, Conn. 
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B Beton excitement over vitamin B, which has swept the 
country seems to have caught the imagination of the stu- 
dents of horticulture and plant physiology at Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women in New London and has given great impetus 
to independent study projects in the department of botany. 

“Seeing is believing’ and if the application of vitamin B, 
to the soil can produce root systems which are far and away 
more vigorous and husky than the plants can grow by them- 
selves—if it can develop thriving root systems on cuttings 
which normally have only a few feeble roots—if it really does 
produce blossoms which are larger and more handsome than 
the plant has produced unaided—the students want to know 
it from their own experience. 

Tobacco plants and mountain laurel are getting the greatest 
amount of attention in the college greenhouse at the moment. 
One student is absorbed in an experiment with camellias, how- 
ever, and several are giving weekly dosages of vitamin B, to 
snapdragons, calendulas, tulips and daffodils, with an eye to 
some spectacular displays at the student flower 
show this Spring. 

The feeling that their work is in line with 
experimentation in which botanists all over 
the country are zealously engaged, too, gives 
infinite zest to their undertakings. 
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T IS interesting to find men giving attention 
to table arrangements. I am led to write this 
by a paragraph in one of the trade papers about 
a party in a well-known establishment in San 
Francisco, at which tables were decorated by 
males who have achieved prominence in other 
lines. Among them were Vincent Lopez and 
Joe DiMaggio, band leader and ball player 
respectively, Clarence Mayhew, the architect, 
Oliver Kehrlein, the ski authority, and Dr. H. 
Stephens, the celebrated surgeon. Only one flor- 
ist, Albert O. Stain, was included in the group 
and his arrangement was a strange one includ- 
ing green bananas, fresh limes, strelitzias, and 
orange candles, the latter in a 15-branch can- 
delabra, on an apricot-colored cloth. The ball 
player used a fish net for a cloth with decora- 
tions that would be suitable for an informal fish 
dinner. Mr. Lopez had a formal Chinese dinner. 
One of the artists present arranged a studio 
supper table with chartreuse and magenta play- 
ing a prominent part. 


OME very interesting news comes from ex- 
perimental stations to the effect that gladi- 
olus corms stored at 36 degrees or under for 
two months or even at 40 degrees for three 
months will be free from thrips. I have long 
held the belief that low temperatures would 
control thrips, and if I am not mistaken have 
made statements to that effect in this depart- 
ment. The practice has worked well with me 
and I am inclined to think that any amateur 
who stores his corms throughout the Winter 
in a cellar or other location where the tempera- 
ture never goes above 40 degrees or much be- 
low freezing will have little cause to worry 
about this widespread pest. Such a plan might 
not be possible for large commercial growers, 























but nothing could be simpler so far as the home garden maker 
is concerned. 


OTHING which can be grown in the garden is more strik- 
ingly handsome than a tree wisteria. | understand that 
the form called Wisteria “‘precox’’ can be grown readily in this 
way. It has now come into the market and, I am sure, will 
find high favor. As far as I can learn, it is a hybrid between 
the Chinese and Japanese species, one which has been known 
in Japan for a long time as ‘“‘Issai."’ It seems to have been 
introduced into this country by Mr. W. B. Clarke of San José, 
Cal. W. “precox’’ is said to be slower in growth than other 
wisterias and not so rampant, a fact which makes it particu- 
larly available for growing in tree forms. I am told that it 
will come into bloom in its second or third year. The speci- 
men illustrated on this page is eight feet high and 12 feet 
across, and there can be no question of its floriferousness. 
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A strikingly handsome and free-flowering tree wisteria. 


In the laboratory of the Connecticut College for Women. 
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The evolution of the wheelbarrow. 


When a Handy Man Turns to Gardening 


EpitTor’s NOTE: The editor will be glad to consider 
other brief articles similar to those appearing on this page. 


Streamlining the Wheelbarrow 


N SPITE of its various forms, the wheelbarrow is not fully 
adapted to garden work. The application of an air-filled 
rubber tire is excellent in that it takes the bump strain away 
from the arms when going over rough ground. However, the 
present wheel is too small in relation to the width of the 
tread, which makes pushing harder. 

A garden wheelbarrow, especially one for a woman's use, 
should be graceful. It should combine both utility and beauty. 
Important, also, is. the need for great strength with a mini- 
mum of material to produce lightness. Theoretically, the load 
should be centered over the wheel, taking the burden off the 
arms. The Chinese do this by housing the large wheel un- 
derneath. Various English designs have the wheel moved “‘aft”’ 
and housed in a box within the body but this housing is in 
the way when unloading. 

For best results, a wheelbarrow must have a relatively large 
wheel and a narrow tread, but not so narrow that it will sink 
into the ground. Rather, it should be in relation to the prob- 
able load, possibly the size of a five-eighths inch garden hose. 
Such a wheel may well be adapted from the bicycle, since 
there is combined lightness, grace and strength. Also, the 
wheel should be close to the body, leaving some clearance for 
mud. 

In sloping the head and sides, in affixing skids or legs and 
in shaping shafts and other parts, attention should be given 
to a distinctly rakish ‘‘forward’’ appearance. Likewise, the 
shaft handles must not be too far apart. Such a wheelbarrow 
should weigh about 15 pounds and be sufficiently well- 
balanced and strong enough to carry 100 pounds easily. 

My wife has one of these wheelbarrows while I, myself, 
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Inexpensive Flats for Seed Sowing 


ERVICEABLE flats for starting plants may be made from 
empty prune boxes. Prunes purchased in bulk at the stores 
arrive packed in wooden boxes. These boxes average about 
nine by 14 by six inches, inside. They are made of a pine that 
is odorless and does not flavor the prunes, as yellow pine or 
certain other woods would do. Of course, this pine is not as 
good as redwood or cypress, but it has some resistance to decay. 
If properly cared for, such flats may be used several seasons. 
In making the flats, I saw the boxes in half horizontally. 
This makes two flats three inches deep from one box. These 
flats are smaller and easier to handle than the standard 16 
by 22-inch flats, which is an advantage to the gardener who 
has a few seeds each of many varieties. Drill four or five holes 
for drainage and handle the flats as any others. 

If someone beats you to the prune boxes, visit the fish 
counter. Fish boxes are slightly larger but only about four 
inches deep. Again, the wood used is largely an odorless pine. 
After rinsing with clear water, there is surprisingly little of 
the fish smell left but, even if there should be, the plants do 
not object. If you get more prune boxes than you need for flats, 
put handles on them and use them for storing seeds. 


—Edwin R. Warner. 
Meadville, Pa. 
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use the stock wooden tray-type, because of the heavier loads 
of rocks I move. However, around the perimeter of the wheel 4% 
I have strapped firmly a section of garden hose, filled with rope. 
This arrangement serves very well as a rubber tire. The tray 
wheelbarrow is handy, easy to dump, fairly light, but is cheap 
and clumsy looking. It could be designed better. I am going 
to take mine apart, saving only the wheel and tray, and make 
new units for the rest. 

There is one way to put the load over the wheel without 
the housing intruding within the body room. That is by 
combining a cart and wheelbarrow. Such a wheelbarrow cart, 
I am fully convinced, would have much to recommend it to 
women gardeners who, I still insist, have been greatly neglected 
as a potential market for gardening tools and utensils that 
make work lighter. 





How to streamline a wheelbarrow. 


A New Use for Anti-Freeze Cans 


OTOR oil and anti-freeze cans can be converted into ex- 
cellent flower pots. Being made of lead-coated steel— 
known as terneplate—these cans will last longer when filled 
with wet soil than will similar adaptations of tin-coated cans. 
Begin by removing the mutilated ends of the cans with a 
crank can-opener. Clean them by heat or a washing process. 
All that remains is to provide some drainage—preferably not 
in the center of the bottom. Better results will follow if the 
openings are kept to the outside. Holes can be punched there or 
extended cuts with the same can-opener will do the trick. 


—Walt Harris. 
Harvard, Mass. 








Strawberries to Grow in the Home Garden 


Varieties which have shown themselves to 
be adapted to various parts of the country 


strawberry is one of the few fruits that the backyard 
gardener can still grow without expecting serious trouble 


from insects and diseases. Given a fairly good growing 
season, a good crop of berries may be obtained, at least if the 
right varieties are chosen. However, varieties well suited to 
one section may perform poorly in another, for which reason 
one must not depend entirely on the descriptions given in the 
nursery catalogues. As is the case with all kinds of popular 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables, a number of new names are 
appearing each year in the up-to-date lists. 

Strawberry varieties for the northern amateur in the order 
I recommend them for average conditions are: 

Howard 17, also known as Premier and Number 7, has be- 
come the most widely-planted early strawberry since it was 
introduced in 1915 by A. B. Howard of Belchertown, Mass. 
Howard has most of the points of an ideal strawberry and 
none of the varieties that have been tried beside it for three 
successive years have been able to beat it. 


in season, not quite such a good plant maker as Howard, and 
bears a beautiful, firm berry having a real tart flavor. 

Fairfax is another of the recent superior varieties originated 
by Dr. Darrow of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, probably from a cross between Howard and Royal Sov- 
ereign (an English variety of superior quality). Fairfax pro- 
duces a large beautiful berry of excellent quality. The color, 
however, is so dark that it appears overripe, making it a poor 
variety for sale except to a ‘“‘come-back’’ trade that appreciates 
quality. Fairfax is not a heavy plant producer in spite of its 
vigorous growth. It has been tried rather generally and found 
variable. It is a light producer but well worth planting in the 
home garden and for the roadside stand. It is an early variety 
—about three days later than Howard. 

Dorsett is another production of Dr. Darrow’s and intro- 
duced at the same time as Fairfax in 1933. It is a seedling 
resulting from a cross between Howard and Royal Sovereign. 
Dorsett is a vigorous grower and a heavy plant maker. Like 
Howard it produces too many plants for a good bed and 
therefore the plants should be spaced at six inches each way 








A vigorous grower, producing too many 
plants. It is a heavy cropper of fair quality 
fruit over a long season. I still recommend 
it as the surest producer under average con- 
ditions. Grown under only fair conditions, 
no other strawberry will compare with it. 
Under extra good conditions, some of the 
new varieties such as Fairfax, Dorsett, and 
Catskill should beat it—especially in quality 
and appearance. 

Catskill has taken its place as the best mid- 
season variety for the northeastern states. As 
a seedling, this variety received an award of 
merit from the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society in 1930. Since its introduction in 
1934, its popularity has grown rapidly and 
I recommend it for extensive planting as a 
commercial or home garden berry. Catskill 
was produced by crossing the Marshall and 
Howard varieties, certainly a very promising 
parentage. It is a heavy producer of good 
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quality and attractive fruit, maturing four 
to six days after Howard. Catskill is one of 
the very few seedlings discarded by its orig- 
inators that finds favor in other sections, outstripping its 
brothers and sisters which were originally considered superior. 
The New York Experiment Station at Geneva named a num- 
ber of seedlings resulting from the Marshall-Howard cross 
with names beginning with ‘‘C.’’ Some of the seedlings which 
at the time seemed better than the Catskill are Culver, Calo, 
Clermont and others. These varieties are now grown only 
to a limited extent in sections where they have been found 
satisfactory. Catskill, on the other hand, has performed so 
well that it may soon replace Howard except on very light 
soils. 

I hesitate to place Northstar in third place, but neither 
Dorsett nor Fairfax has given consistent results in the plant- 
ings with which I am personally acquainted. All that I can 
say is that in a few trials Northstar appears to be as good as 
Dorsett and Fairfax in quality and size but far more produc- 
tive. Dr. George M. Darrow originated Northstar in 1928. It 
is the result of a cross between Howard and Red Heart (a 
canning variety, with excellent color and keeping qualities, 
grown only in the Northwest). Only recently released to the 
trade, it looks good, but time will tell just how good it is. As 
the blossoms are well covered by the foliage, the variety is 
particularly resistant to frost. It is about the same as Catskill 


Fairfax is especially satisfactory in home gardens. 


with all extras removed. The Dorsett berry has a good bright 
color and an excellent flavor. Under certain conditions it is a 
heavy producer. As in the case of Fairfax, this variety has been 
generally tried and found variable. Dorsett is close to Howard 
in season. 

Beautiful berries are produced by Chesapeake, a compara- 
tively old variety that would be more widely grown today 
if half of what the catalogues say were true. It was originated 
by a J. W. Parks of Maryland about 1905. The quality is very 
good, but the crop is variable. Unfortunately the plants are not 
very hardy, and the bed needs to be well mulched. This is one 
of the latest strawberries. 

Aberdeen is a very late variety that is claimed to be re- 
sistant to “‘red stele,’’ a rather new but serious disease attacking 
the roots and causing the cores of the roots to turn reddish 
brown, eventually killing all the roots, while the top sud- 
denly dries up. Because of this resistance, Aberdeen is being 
used as one parent in developing new varieties. From my ex- 
perience, however, I cannot recommend it as either a garden 
or commercial berry. 

There are other new varieties that as yet have not been tried 
out sufficiently for me to attempt to pass judgment. The ex- 
periment stations are continuing their work on strawberries 
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in an endeavor to get better varieties for the growers in their 
sections. Some of the promising seedlings that have been in- 
troduced to the general public are: 

Dresden, an introduction of the New York Experiment Sta- 
tion resulting from a cross between Howard and Beacon. The 
fruiting season is close to that of Howard and the reported 
yields are even greater. A vigorous grower and good plant 
maker, Dresden looks promising. 

Professor J. Harold Clark of the New Jersey Experiment 
Station reports good results with his introduction called Path- 
finder. It is a seedling of Howard and Aberdeen. A little later 
in season than Howard, Pathfinder is also claimed to be as 
good or better in yield and quality. Its dark color (like that 
of Fairfax) may be against its success as a commercial berry. 

Shelton and Hebron are two new varieties from Dr. D. F. 
Jones of the Connecticut Experiment Station at New Haven. 
Their parentage is rather complicated as inbred strains were 
used. They combine the blood of Chesapeake, Marshall, 
Howard, and Progressive (an everbearing variety). Shelton 
is an early variety of about the same season as Howard. It is 
not a large berry but looks and tastes good. It has exceptional 
keeping qualities after picking, along with high quality—an 
unusual combination. Hebron is a late variety with a large, 
light red berry. It is very productive but mainly of value for 
the home garden or local sale. 

—Paul W. Dempsey. 
Waltham (Mass.) Field Station. 


Early-Blooming Daphne Mezereum 


| _ can be no doubt about the hardiness of Daphne 
mezereum (it is reported wild in parts of Siberia) which 
is beginning to make itself at home in some parts of northern 
New England. 

In habit this so-called February daphne is a stiff, stocky, 
three-to-five foot deciduous shrub with none-too-graceful erect 
branches. In the neighborhood of Boston these branches carry 
fragrant, showy lilac-purple flowers in late March or early 
April before the unfolding of the leaves. The absence of other 
flowers of more pleasing color at that drab season permits 
those of D. mezeream—like those of Rhododendron mucronu- 
latum—to escape criticism as being banal or unpleasing. 

The flowers are followed in late Summer by clusters of 
scarlet fruits. Sometimes, especially on small plants, these fruits 
may be hidden by the foliage, or may be removed quickly by 
birds. Daphne mezereum seems to thrive in the partial shade 
of cool but open woods. In some situations in full sun, it may 
become unsightly in late Summer because of premature loss of 
leaves. A white-flowered variety with yellow fruits is available. 


Succulents Thrive in Minnesota 


I HAVE been interested in succulents the past few years and 
have had some interesting results. A Kalanchoé tubiflora in 
a four-inch pot, half filled with broken pieces of pottery, 
grew six feet during the Summer. The stem, or should I say 
trunk, was about twice the size 
of a pencil. I set the pot on top 
of the ground next to a tree and 
as the plant grew it was tied to 
the tree for support. As soon as 
September’s chilly nights came I ° 
put it in the basement. Buds 
formed and by the last of October 
the plant made a charming um- 
brella of beautiful red bells. The 
umbrella grew in size and con- 
tinued to bloom until the follow- 
ing June when [| again put it in the 
yard. This year, it grew entirely 
too large for me to handle, so I 


Catskill is the best mid-season strawberry for the 
northeastern states. 
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am beginning all over again. A Euphorbia splendens, five years 
old, has been in constant bloom for four years and loses very 
few leaves. During the Summer I place it in an ell on the 
northwest corner of the house. I do not plunge the pot but it 
is protected from too much rain and sun. Although I water it 
very little, it continues to put forth new leaves and flowers. 
When I bring it inside in September a few leaves turn yellow 
and these I pull off—never more than ten or twelve leaves 
dry at that time. I keep the plant in a south window in full 
sun and the flowers are rich in color and the leaves an attrac- 
tive green. 

My Crassula arborescens is a nicely shaped “‘‘tree’’ about 
two feet high, erect and heavy. I also keep it outside in the 
shade during the Summer. I was pleasantly surprised to find 
it full of white star-like flowers last December. Each flower 
was perfect in form and about the size of a dime. 

—Clara M. Rau Jelinek. 
New Prague, Minn. 


The Surprising Fox Sparrows 


ge year brings its surprises when one feeds the Winter 
birds. One year it was the white throats, last Spring the 
purple finches and this year the fox sparrows. The same flock 
of white throats have come back again, six this year instead 
of five. The leader I can identify by a tuft of feathers sticking 
out quite noticeably from his right side. 

On bright days these birds give their familiar prelude that 
is never finished. The time for the purple finches has not yet 
come, but the fox sparrows have been here continuously (in 
late January) for over a month. The sunflower seeds bring 
them. Six is the most I have seen at one time but almost any 
time of the day one can see at least one and usually two or three 
perched in a tree or under the low evergreens. 

They are fat, opulent birds with tails the color of red foxes, 
and markings of soft grey and red brown on the back and 
wings. The breast is streaked with brown and has a deep 
brown spot. They are surprisingly tame, too. I have been 
within 18 inches of them as they feed along the porch win- 
dows. I like the little “‘foxes’’ because they are handsome, 
because they are tame and because they do not tolerate the 
English sparrows near them. 

Then their song! The books say they do not sing until the 
latter part of February but on January 22, when the sun- 
shine was warm and bright, I heard through the closed door 
what I thought was a muted mocking bird. It was two little 
foxes singing at once. By contrast with the Winter snow and 
zero weather it sounded like a mocking bird to me. 

—Mrs. Ernest L. Scott. 
Bogota, N. J. 


Cut Branches Easily Forced 


HERE are certain shrubs and small trees which can be 
forced very readily in February, and forcing will be pro- 
gressively easier as the season advances. Nothing is easier to 
force than the pussy willow, which 
will sometimes root in water. For- 
sythias are forced readily. Occa- 
sionally, very cold weather kills 
New” the buds, with the result that only 
‘” leaves are produced, but experi- 
2239 mental tests this year have shown 
forsythias to be in excellent con- 
dition. Japanese quince, Japanese 
cherries, and apple tree branches 
respond readily to forcing. Lilacs 
can be forced successfully, as a 
rule, only when large branches are 
cut—branches large enough to re- 
quire a pail of water or a tub. 






The New England Gladiolus Society 
presents another outstanding year book 


HE 20th anniversary edition of ““The Gladiolus’’— 

yearbook of the New England Gladiolus Society—is 

more than the routine recording of last year’s organized 
activity of a group of specialists. In addition to interesting 
and valuable statistical material, the book contains a diversity 
of well-written individual contributions of forward-looking 
growers—some from as far away as Australia. 

Papers by Marion H. Baird of New Hampshire and David 
C. Fairburn of the Missouri Botanic Garden give more con- 
firming reports on the ability of gladiolus corms to Winter 
over outdoors. Mr. Baird reports on corms which have spent 
seven Winters in a garden which he has developed in an old 
barn cellar hole. The St. Louis report covered controlled tests 
with corms of some two dozen varieties during the past six 
years. Mr. Fairburn concludes that the corms used were (1) 
Hardy. (2) Not improved by Fall digging and Winter stor- 
age. (3) Firmer and plumper after a Winter in the open than 
were those which had been kept over indoors in cellars. Corms 
which were left out during successive seasons showed a consid- 
erable increase in numbers. Also, the extended cold periods 
of Winter made for effective control of thrips. 

Willis H. Wheeler’s technic for making color photographs 
of gladioli might well be given wider garden application. 

With the gladiolus—as with numerous other garden flow- 
ers—breeding is becoming more of an exact process. As a 
basis for any such program, hybridizers will need data on 
pedigrees such as that offered for some 400 clones by the Rev. 
C. H. Birch. Of fundamental importance, also, is the informa- 


Vassar, a new orange-colored gladiolus. 
Photo Courtesy F. W. Cassebeer. 








































Gladioli From Every Angle 


tion which Thomas W. Forsyth presents regarding the char- 
acteristics of the wild forms of gladioli. That data of the sort 
assembled by these two students of the genus be interpreted 
and used in the light of the Mendelian principle of dominance 
and the fact of hybrid vigor so well-known in corn breeding, 
is suggested by Jerry Twomey, Jr. Against this idea of man- 
managed seminal production of desirable new garden forms, 
Professor Clark L. Thayer points out that chance seedlings— 
noticed and preserved by man have been and are important in 
other lines of horticulture such as fruit growing. His inference 
is that the ability to make fortunate selections is a happy 
attribute of a successful gardener. Or as E. F. Palmer puts it— 
‘the ability to consistently select out from the thousands, the 
few dozen that may have ‘it.’ ”’ 

Some idea of what these “‘it’’-bearing ‘“‘few dozen”’ seed- 
lings have to face after selection by the individual breeder 
may be gained by study of trial garden reports. In the Mary- 
land tests, for instance, of the 688 varieties observed during 
the years 1936-39 only one was considered worthy of a First 
Class Certificate, 12 got the Award of Merit and 47 were 
given the Vote of Commendation. Closer scrutiny of enough 
statistical data of this sort will indicate the ability of various 
growers to make outstanding selections. 

On Page 84 is a 22-query questionnaire with which it is 
proposed to sample the cultural practices of as many gladiolus 
growers as can be induced to answer it. Anyone who finds 
himself able to give worthwhile answers to this searchingly 
comprehensive test will have first been forced to give his 
personal growing methods a thorough evaluation. 

Dr. George H. Scheer describes an incubator—built after 
the fashion of a printer's type case-——in the trays of which he 
starts bulblets. Its advantages are (1) rapid growth in high 
relative humidity, (2) easy inspection of all bulblets and (3) 
ease of removal of some bulblets without disturbing others. 
The case, containing 64 two-inch compartments is 17 inches 
square and less than six inches high. 

Most of the pest control reports come from Canada. F. C. 
Cave gives a rather complete review of the available fumigants, 
dips, sprays and dusting powders together with notes on the 
technic of their application. Bichloride of mercury—about the 
only non-proprietary dip mentioned—was found to retard 
subsequent growth. Of the several sprays recommended, 
tartar emetic spray can be applied at any time of day without 
leaf-burning. It should not be sprayed on the flower heads. 

H. Turnbull reports on controlled tests which were made 
to determine whether any of the usual dips retard growth 
sufficiently to affect the blooming date. He, too, found bichlo- 
ride of mercury to be the poorest of the dips in this regard. 

J. E. Machacek reports from Winnipeg “‘that the corms 
of plants affected by the yellows disease are practically value- 
less for future use.’’ He advocates the removal of infected plants 
from gladiolus plantings. 

John W. Everson in discussing green manures in relation 
to gladiolus states some truths which have wider application. 
He reminds us that, in soils containing little clay, the chief 
source of fertility is organic matter. A green manure crop in 
Autumn will take up quantities of leftover free plant nutritive 
elements—such as nitrate nitrogen—and hold them in plant 
tissue rather than permitting their loss through refixing or 
leaching. Green manure crops thus have the same effect as the 
addition of slower organic nitrogen fertilizers but at less cost 
in that they conserve nitrogen already present in the soil. 

Although, the New England Gladiolus Society is a hard 
working organization with its eyes on positive improvement 
of its favored flower, its yearbook is not all of a technical 
nature. There are numerous pages given over to appreciation 
of the gladiolus as a flower to be admired and to the fun to 
be had from its culture. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1939-40 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1940 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,” 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1940. 


Amateur vs. Commercial Plantsman 


N ARTICLE by Dorothy S. Andrews in the January 1 
number of Horticulture ends as follows: ‘“‘Summing up, 
this writer, as the result of her little adventure in economics, 
not only gained for her garden eight plants of a very desirable 
chrysanthemum for the price of two, but has enjoyed the privi- 
lege of sharing with others a fascinating horticultural experi- 
ence. Try it next year, gardeners, and see what fun it really is.”’ 
The subject of this triumphant adventure is the hardy 
chrysanthemum Lavender Lady, a solitary seedling selected 
from some thousands of crosses made by Mr. Alex Cumming 
of the Bristol (Conn.) Nurseries and only recently introduced. 
It is doubtful that he will see the fun in Dorothy S. Andrews’ 
suggestion, nor will it stimulate his enthusiasm to produce new 
varieties for our enjoyment. 

It seems to the writer that we are presented with a question 
of ethics that deserves consideration. Lavender Lady (as in the 
development of all plant novelties) is the result of years of 
cross-breeding; of the expenditure of considerable sums of 
money; of a fund of patience that is immune to discouragement 
and a store of hope that the small profits resulting from such a 
creation will be sufficient to finance further experimentation. 
Those of us who play in our gardens are disposed to grumble 
at the price we are asked to pay for our plants, having only a 
slight realization of the work that is involved in their produc- 
tion. There is a sort of contest between the amateur and the 
nurseryman and if the former can generate ten plants for the 
price of two he is naturally triumphant and next year he can 
give away 20 or more to delighted neighbors, still ‘for the 
price of two.”’ Luckily all our horticultural material is not so 
ready to reproduce itself as are some of the chrysanthemums, 
or we amateurs would put the nurserymen out of business. 

This communication is not written in criticism of Dorothy 
S. Andrews, for her point of view is well-nigh universal; but 
her article affords an opportunity for discussion. Is it fair to 
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the plantsman, who devotes time, energy and money to his 
work, for us to cut into his profits which, at best, are pre- 
carious? A plea might be made for the multiplication of rare 
stock for personal use; but it hardly seems just to give away 
specimens of such new creations when they can and should be 
bought from the originator who depends upon their sale for 
his continued existence. 

This matter may well be given some thought and perhaps 
this letter may lead to a fuller consideration of a subject that 
should be of interest to the readers of your publication. 

—Alden A. Knipe. 
New York, N. Y. 


Looking 200 Years Ahead 


gS gage produces bicentenary trees. The far-sighted man 
can assist Nature and do much to secure desirable lon- 
gevity for shade trees. It is the old tree, the bicentenarian, that 
gives majesty and character to its surroundings. Many such 
trees have been inherited from our forebears and a question 
naturally arises as to whether this generation will hand down 
an equally valuable heritage. It must be admitted that the 
present bicentenarian trees are more or less the result of a happy 
combination of essentials. It may be well to raise a question as 
to whether the requirements for such trees exist for those 
planted today, especially in the case of trees on village com- 
mons, along streets, in parks and on private grounds. What are 
the tree requirements for 200 years? 

A general survey of the older sturdy trees of the present 
shows that they stand in the open where there is an abundance 
of sunlight which permits a healthy and extensive branch 
growth, or that these bicentenarians are tall trees overtopping 
their surroundings and thus securing for themselves the abun- 
dant sunlight and air necessary to a vigorous growth of limb 
and branch and the adequate development of the vitally im- 
portant leafage. 

An obvious deduction is that the bicentenarian tree must 
have ample space, lateral or vertical, in order to insure a healthy 
and prolonged existence. This necessity is comparatively easy 
to obtain provided one realizes the possibilities of producing 
stately monarchs and is willing to allot to each adequate space. 
Especially interested parties might select in a community a 
few places where bicentenarian trees can be grown and see that 
suitable trees are planted with that object in view. 

—E. Porter Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 


The Evening-Scented Stock 


I AM very fond of the old flowers, especially if they are sweet- 
scented. No flower lover plants wholly for color or form, 
because much of the joy of flowers is realized from their fra- 
grance. Perhaps, in no other case is this more true than with 
the evening-scented stock, Matthiola bicornis. To enjoy this 
flower one must plant a generous-sized bed. All day long it 
takes no part in adding to the flower garden but at sunset, 
when many flowers are folding up, its buds unfold into dainty 
lilac-colored blooms which emit an entrancing fragrance all 
evening and early morning, or after a shower. Added beauty 
can be had by providing a background of some taller plant 
with dark green foliage. 

The matthiola blooms freely from June until September 
and should be treated as an annual. The flowers seem more 
fragrant if the seed is scattered over soil left unenriched by 
plant food. A few viola plants lend color early in the season 
before the matthiolas begin blooming. I have also found that 
various centaureas grow well and add much splendor to the 
bed. The effect is very pleasing. Everyone who tries it will 
appreciate the loveliness of the evening-scented stock and is sure 
to be repaid a hundredfold for his efforts. 


Titusville, N. J. —RMary Louisa Hellings. 
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Says Mr. Wright Misunderstood 


EAR EDITOR—I do not seem to have the same reaction 

as some of your other correspondents do to the remarks 

of Mr. Richardson Wright in Horticulture, January 1. I did not 

get the impression that he would deter anyone from pursuing 

the study of science, as such, nor would deprecate the soilless 

culture of plants with chemicals by anyone to whom flowers 

are a stock in trade, to whom a flower by any other means 

than the traditional would smell as sweet if it netted as much 
or more money. 

I gathered that he was trying to protect ordinary garden- 
loving souls from being stampeded by the compulsion of a 
growing fad, forgetting that the old-time process to fine flower 
results is its own reward. Remember the man who said to his 
impatient wife, ‘“The journey is part of the destination.” 

The objection to the chemical terms is not their length but 
the pathetic ratio between that length and their actual content 
for those who borrow them over night to do tricks with. These 
polysyllabic names are top-flight words. Did we reach them 
by the stairway or climb up some other way? 

Possibly, too, Mr. Wright envisioned fairly soon a woman 
at housecleaning time debating a safe place to cast away a 
collection of chemical residua no longer significant and finally 
pouring them into pockets of the broken and dismembered 
fragments of a once glorious rock garden, ‘“‘where they cannot 
do any harm.” 

The outstanding horticultural experiment still remains the 
Garden of Eden. This was before my time, but something tells 
me there were no, shall we say, synthetic flowers there and 
sulphurous or other fumes, if any, must have leaked in from 
some other place. 

—Grace Ward Lofberg. 
Orange, Mass. 


Flower Posts in a Maine City 


EAR EDITOR—As I read the letter in the December | 
issue about street flowers, I agreed with Mr. W. N. Craig 
that the custom of hanging baskets of flowers from certain 
posts or windows is very attractive and not too expensive to 
be practiced more commonly. I want to call attention to the 
city of Camden, on the beautiful coast of Maine, where this 
idea is carried out most effectively on each of the numerous 
lamp posts. There are double baskets where geraniums, ivy, 
and lobelia grow all Summer, causing exclamations of admira- 
tion by the thousand from tourists. I think that sometimes 
we overlook the beautiful things close at hand. 
—Maud M. Hill. 
Milton, Mass. 





Orange Boxes as Bird Feeders 


EAR EDITOR—I have read with interest Horticulture’s 

articles about attracting birds, but nowhere have I seen 

mention of the shelter and food which I have found most 
acceptable. 

Orange boxes painted a dark green and set endwise on 
cedar poles in the midst of our white pines are more popular 
with our birds than any other type of feeder. The box offers 
sheltered shelves with wide openings into which the birds can 
easily fly. 

Bread crumbs in large quantities are stirred into the hot fat 
from our breakfast bacon. A tap of the spoon on the pan 
brings the chicadees around. The insect-eating birds like the 


fat and, large and small, seem to have a code which allows 
them all a turn. We have seen blue jays wait in line, and chica- 
dees in large numbers fly in and out. 

We find the juncoes more quarrelsome and selfish than the 
jays. But they are largely seed-eaters and like to scratch for 
grain by the doorstep or under a tree where the wind has 
blown the snow aside. 

These feeders are not suitable for every location and do not 
take the place of ornamental types. But, in the country where 
one feeds a great many birds and the boxes can be placed in- 
conspicuously, they offer a very desirable and inexpensive 
solution. 

—Clara W. Sewell. 
Norwell, Mass. 


Much Depends Upon the Strain 


i EDITOR—Mr. Kenneth Houghton’s article on the 
Shasta daisy in the December 1 Horticulture was read 
with interest and approval. I cannot quite agree with his 
statement concerning the daisy’s unreliable hardiness, however. 
I think that is a weakness in the strain, which can be overcome 
by selection and breeding. 

Eleven years ago, when I wished to start a garden, a local 
nursery was consulted. Shasta daisies were crossed off the list, 
as too tender. (I live in the coldest zone of the United States.) 
Nevertheless, I bought seed from a reliable firm and had the 
nurseryman plant a flat for me. The plants were set out and 
looked excellent by Fall. All were Winter-killed, however. 

In 1930 I sent for a package of mixed seed. These were 
started indoors in March. Several bloomed in the Fall and a 
number of plants survived the Winter without artificial pro- 
tection. They and their self-sown progeny have lived con- 
tinuously in that part of the garden ever since and I think 
it is possible that through natural selection the strain has 
become reliably hardy. The quality has been kept high by 
roguing out any plants that appeared inferior in any way, and 
large quantities of choice flowers are cut from peony-time 
until frost. I have not been so successful with the double forms 
of Shasta daisy but I have one especially lovely six-inch semi- 
double form which has persisted for several years. 

—Henrietta K. Kurtz. 
Grand Rapids, Minn. 


Believes That Birds Like Snow 


EAR EDITOR—By watching my own Winter bird 
boarders I have discovered that one need not worry too 
much about the supply of grit. Birds have excellent thinking 
and reasoning ability. When grit is needed, mine fly to a 
nearby rear cellar wall of rough stone and select their own 
grinding material. Of course, this does not mean that one 
should not supply them with gravel, but they can get their 
own if need be. 

It is not possible to keep water during below-freezing 
weather but when snow is plentiful it is not necessary. Birds 
love snow as much as small children do. If you do not believe 
it, watch a starling open his great bill and gobble the nice 
fluffy snow. I was amazed when I saw one take a snow bath. 
First, he wallowed in the snow and then flew to a nearby lilac 
where he shook himself. Apparently he was just as satisfied 
with it as with a dip in the bird bath. 

—Marion P. Thomas. 
Utica, N. Y. 








The Buds of Trees and Shrubs 


How to distinguish those which will produce 
flowers from those which will become leaves 


q ‘HE study of the buds of various de- 
ciduous woody plants can become an 
absorbing garden hobby. Observa- 

tions started now, while the plants are in 
their seemingly lifeless Winter condition, 
and continued through the coming period 
of Spring unfolding will reveal that the 
form, detail and development of buds can 
be interesting from a number of points of 
view. 

Twigs and flowering branches of many 
plants will respond to home forcing so 
readily that their several developmental 
stages may be studied simultaneously. 
This can be accomplished by the simple 
process of bringing cut branches indoors 
at intervals of several days. To force, put 
them in deep water in a moderately warm 
spot in somewhat subdued light. 

The most casual observation will call 
attention to position differences of buds. 
Vertical position (terminal or lateral) or 
relative horizontal arrangement (alter- 
nate, opposite, whorled or spiral) of buds 
have meaning in the comparison of differ- 
ent plants. 

Along with these differences in position 
on the twig, will be noticed different rela- 
tionships of the buds to the twigs. Some 
(as in the quaking aspen) will lie close to 
the stem while others (as in the Carolina 
poplar) will not. In some plants (as in 
the locust) the buds are sunk below the 
surface of the stem. 

Another interesting set of variations is 
to be found in the types of bud coverings 
—scaly in the oaks, valvate in the linden 
or lacking in the viburnum. Buds vary, as 
well, in surface characteristics—woolly in 
magnolia, sticky in horsechestnut. 

These differences, along with many 
other characters, have been used by sys- 
tematic botanists for classification and 
identification of plants. Position, also, has 
deeper meaning to the student of stem 
structure. 

Such information has significance as 
well to both the investigator of plant 
function and the gardener. Terminal 
position of flowers (as in magnolia) 
may give them more opportunity to 
display themselves than do those which 
are lateral (as in stewartia). In some 
plants with terminal flowers ( as in lilac 
or rhododendron) stem growth is de- 
layed until fading of the flowers takes 
place. In such cases, quicker and more 
symmetrical vegetative growth may be 
induced by sacrificing a season’s bloom 
and removing the flower buds while 
they are still dormant. This is an ex- 
cellent way to grow bushy plants of 
mountain laurel. 

Observation of growth of terminal 
leaf buds after they unfold will show 








(Left) Red oak; (Center) Wayfaring 
tree; (Right) Linden. 








(Left) American beech; (Center) Cucumber 
tree; (Right) Plane tree. 










Balsam poplar. 





that the shoots which they produce will 
elongate while the lateral buds will remain 
dormant. Removal of the tip bud or 
shoot will start into growth the dormant 
bud, or buds, which are close beneath 
it. This inhibitory influence of the lead- 
ing bud — so well known to experienced 
pruners — has now been given posi- 
tive explanation by the investigators of 
plant hormones—those substances which 
have been so noisily exploited in high con- 
centration for root initiation in cuttings. 

Relative size and shape of buds may 
differ from species to species or, on the 
same plants. Marked differences on the 
same plant are quite often due to differ- 
ences in function—some such buds pro- 
duce leaves, others flowers. As suggested 
above, specialized buds may often be 
found in certain stem positions—as in the 
fruiting spurs of apples and other fruit 
trees. Flower buds are often distinguish- 
able by size or shape—plumper in apple 
or rhododendron, clustered in red maple 
or distinctly different in flowering dog- 
wood or filbert. 

Sometimes the leaf and flower buds are 
distinguished with difficulty — as in the 
balsam poplar before flowering starts. 


Tomatoes Tested in New York 


ISON, Penn State, Pritchard, Valiant, 
John Baer, Bonny Best and Earliana 
or one of its many selections are the most 
reliable varieties now available for early 
tomato production, according to Professor 
W. T. Tapley, vegetable crops specialist at 
the State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y., who bases his recommendations on 
tests of many varieties made each year on 
the station grounds. Bison and Penn State 
have the self-pruning habit of growth and 
can be planted much closer than other va- 
rieties. The fruits, too, are produced in 
large clusters near the center of the plant. 
Nystate has proved especially popular 
for canning and for the home garden be- 
cause of the flavor and sweetness of the 
thick-meated fruits. It produces most of its 
fruit from September 1 on. Stokesdale has 
heavier foliage and larger, deeper-colored 
fruits. The varieties Marglobe and Rutgers 
are later in season and will usually produce 
more than one-third of their fruits after 
September 10. The fruits are of good size, 
nearly round, and very attractive. 

All of the varieties mentioned above 
and many others are grown at the experi- 
ment station each year to check on 
yields, quality, and season. Also, new 
varieties listed in the seed catalogues are 
given a trial. A breeding program to 
improve existing sorts has been in 
progress at the station for several years. 
Geneva, John Baer, Nystate, and Red- 
cap are products of these efforts; other 
promising new strains are under test. 
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Forcing Japanese Quinces 


plant commonly called Cydonia japonica but really 

Chenomeles lagenaria is a splendid shrub for forcing and 

it seems unfortunate that this attribute is not more widely 

known. A surprising number of people mistake the flowers 

for apple blossoms and, when they learn of their error, seem 

eager to include at least one of these Japanese quinces in their 
plantings. 

Branches from this shrub take only about two weeks to 
force and the flowers appear in the most enchanting shades of 
pink, almost the color of pale pink coral beads, in contrast to 
the deep coral red of the outdoor blossoms in the Spring. The 
first time I forced one of these quinces I kept it in a dark corner 
of the cellar for several days and made numerous trips down- 
stairs to spray it with warm water. Later, I did nothing but 
put the plant in water near a sunny window in a warm room 
and found that the lovely flowers unfolded almost as soon as 
under the more elaborate treatment. The water, however, must 
be changed every five or six days to keep it clear. 

This plant can be forced from about the tenth of January 
until a week or two before it commences to bloom out-of- 
doors. It is well worth having for its forcing qualities alone 
but, when its outdoor brilliance and beauty are also taken 
into consideration, it is something to be prized highly. 

—Phillipa Q. Richardson. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





(Left) Lilac; (Lower center) Flowering dogwood; 
(Upper center) Red maple; (Right) Filbert. 


Hesitated and Did Not Lose 


I SHOULD like to tell of an experience that might prove 
valuable to owners of Berberis verruculosa. Last Spring all 
the foliage had disappeared from my shrubs, while the yellowed 
twigs seemed dried and dead. I hesitated to prune them and 
was rewarded for my patience, since almost all the branches 
and twigs came back to life and the shrubs did not lose their 
shape. 
—Cornelia Goezel. 

Perkiomenville, Pa. 
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NOW- for Garden Lovers . . . Raymond- 


Whitcomb offers 2 comprehensive Spring tours of famous 
Garden Spots and Historical Places in the Deep South. 

































14-day 
Land Cruises to the 
Gardens and Historic Places of the 


Deep South 


14 days — leaving New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, March 15, March 28 
Air Conditioned Trains 


1st day — Leave Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
2nd day — Washington {Mé. Vernon} 
3rd day — Richmond, Va. (Jamestown, Williamsburg, Yorktown 
4th day — Charleston, S. C. aprene: Middleton, y , Paco Gardens} 
Sth day — Brunswick, Ga. (Sea Island Beach} 
6th day — Mobile, Ala. {Motor Tour over Azalea Trail to 
Bellingrath Gardens, thence to Biloxi and Edgewater Park} 

7th and 8th days — New Orleans (Sightseeing motor tour} 
Sth day — New Iberia { Isle of Spice, Jungle Sondeas, Bird City} 
10th day— Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
11th and 12th days—Natchez (Visits to the homes of the Old South} 
13th day — Vicksburg {National pamnery Park} 

14th day — toubulie National Park, 


{Lincoln Memoria 
Hodgenville, Gethsemane; Bardstown} 
15th day — Return to starting point. 














All Inclusive Rate 


$2950 


Minimum Rate 


TF $195 













See your own travel agent ee Or 


RAYMOND-WHITTOME 


670 Fifth Avenue 145 Tremont Street 1517 Walnut Street 
VOlunteer 5-3400 HUBbard 2410 RITtenhouse 8640 











PORTABLE GREENHOUSE 


For Only $149 





This popular English Glass Garden now being 
made in the United States. It’s portable and 
practical. Made of durable red cedar and double- 
strength glass. Lasts for years. Size: 6 feet, 6 
inches high, 13 ft. wide and length to suit. Can 
be taken down in a few hours and moved to 
another location or stored. Additional sections 
easily added. Doubles your gardening season 
and your gardening pleasures. Can be heated if 
desired. Guaranteed for one year against damage 
by wind or hail storms. 


The Glass House of a Hundred Uses 


Priced from $89.50 up, f.o.b. Des Plaines, 
iMinois. Cash or convenient terms. 


Write for “Orlyt Portable Glass Garden 
Catalog”, giving prices and full particulars. 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. Dept. ¢.¢q Des Plaines, Ill. 


FORMULA “66” For Seeds and Cuttings 
Safe—Time Saving—Sure 
Seeds dusted with Formula “66” will obtain maximum 
germination, develop sturdy seedlings, protecting them 
against disease so prevalent in seed beds and flats. 
Dip your cuttings in Formula “66”, shake off excess powder 
and plant them firmly in the propagation bed or flat. 


2-0z. Packets Post Free $1.00, sufficient for the following: 
50 packets of seeds, 2 lbs. Lawn Grass Seed and 500 Cuttings. 


Manufactured by The Telluric Research Corporation, Syosset, N. Y. 
Sole Distributor in U. S. A. 


HENRY A. NALDRETT 
Garden Consultant FARMINGDALE, NEW YORK 
Actual results obtained with Formula “66” will be exhibited at 


The International Flower Show, New York, March, 11-16, 1940. 
Space 182 adjoining “Horticulture” Booth. 
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AMERICAN FOREST TREES 


Big little plants at small prices 


Healthy, well-rooted, nursery grown trees you can set out 
now for very little. Will with no care increase the value of 
your woodland for the next 50 years. 

(“S"’"—seedlings; ‘‘X’’—transplanted.) 


EVERGREEN TREES 


25 100 1000 25 100 1000 


Norway Red Pine 
$10.00 $70.00 12-18 in. XX $5.50 $16.00 $100.00 


Balsam Fir 
')] % Gare 


Norway Spruce Scotch Pine 


8-15 in. X ... 6.00 40.00 12-18 in. XX 10.00 55.00 
Oolorado Blue Spruce Douglas ~~‘ aS z. a 
8-10 in. X ...$4.00 11.00 80.00 8-15 in. 18.00 110.00 





Austrian Pine 
8-15 in. X ... 5.00 15.00 105.00 


DECIDUOUS TREES 


Hemlock oll canadensis) 
12-15 in. XX 6.00 22.00 150.00 





Sugar Maple (A. saccharum) Black Walnut (Juglans nigra) : 
ee 4 BOE ok 22 ieee 12-18 in. ... 5.0 25.00 
t. 
Paper Biveh (Betula pepyziters)_ mt ~—_ Ba (Lariodendron 2 eee 
223-18 in. .... 2-1 “Fe 
“eta te 8. canadensia)» nee 2: 8 ft. =. - 3.00 a: 50 =—75.00 
4in. 8S. . Northern Red ‘Oak ( {Quercus rubra) 
ft. X .... 7.00 25.00 18-24in.... 4.00 9.00 60.00 
White Fiowsring Dogwood 4-6 ft. X. 65.00 550.00 
(Cornus florida) 
12-18 in. 8 .. 3.00 8.00 40.00 Pin oe (Querces palustris) 
2-8 ft. X .... 9.00 $33.00 210.00 12-1 3.00 7.50 60.00 


OUR 1946 SHORT GUIDE— prices and describes 800 hardy trees and 
shrubs—150 photographs. Copy on request. All sorts of better, new 
kinds of fruits and ornamentals. Many “Horticulture” subscribers are 
former customers:—They need not write, since a copy will be mailed 
them anyway. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-C Church Street New York City 





























CHOICE MATERIAL FOR 
SPRING PLANTINGS 


DAPHNE MEZEREUM ALBUM 
A lovely free-flowering, snow-white variety of the “Winter 
Daphne” which is delightfully fragrant. 
Strong bushy plants B.&B. $2.50-$3.00 each 
Extra strong plants B.&B. 4.00- 5.00 each 


VIBURNUM BURKWOODI 
The gardenia-scented snowball with waxy pink, very fra- 
grant flowers is a more shapely grower than Carlesi and 
flowers earlier. 
Strong plants with ball, $2.50 each, extra strong $4.00 each 


VIBURNUM FRAGRANS 


Another very sweet-scented snowball of which we have 
some nice 24-30 inch plants for $2.50 each. 


STANDARD WISTERIAS 
We have both white and purple, in plants with sturdy 
stems and fine heads which will bloom freely; fine as speci- 
mens or in the perennial border. $7.50 each. 


CLEMATIS, Large Flowered Section 


Plants in pots, all on their own roots, far superior to grafted 
plants. 20 of the finest varieties, 75 cents to $1.50 each. 


HARDY ROSES 
Two hundred varieties including many Novelties. We have 
10 of the best varieties of the introductions of W. D. 
Brownell, Little Compton, R. I., noted alike for hardiness, 
floriferousness and thorough dependability. 


Send for our Spring Catalogue which contains excellent lists of Hardy 
Lilies, Rock Plants, Hardy Herbaceous Perennials, Rhododendrons, 
| Azaleas, Summer- blooming Bulbs and other material. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal Weymouth, Mass. 
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Friendly Birds of the Southland 


I HAVE read with interest the various articles appearing in 
Horticulture from time to time about the feeding of wild 
birds. In Florida we have many birds 12 months of the year, 
and even more in Summer than at other times. Then, and 
particularly when the moon is full, the plaintive cry of the 
whippoorwill sounds hour after hour during the night. My 
colored yard man assured me that I could “‘stop his cryin’ 
instanter, jes by tyin’ ole knot in de sheet!’’ Believe it or not, 
it worked! 

Certain species disappear at regular intervals, but always 
return not later than February or March. At present, the noisy 
and greedy flock of red-winged blackbirds is absent, as are the 
humming birds. Under an oak tree which we call ‘‘the bird 
tree,’ we feed daily from 18 to 40 quail. 

We purchase ordinary chick feed for the young quail, and 
when they grow to maturity, they are as tame as any quail 
ever gets. My husband has become so attached to them, that 
he vows he will never hunt birds again. 

In addition to quail, we feed mourning doves and wild 
pigeons. The doves have pink feet and strut about in a most 
amusing early-Victorian fashion. 

Up and down the tree climb many different kinds of wood- 
peckers, from tiny downy ones to large and brilliant red heads 
—several species of these—and when they are feeding, there 
is no doubt as to who is in command of the quartermaster’s 
department! Even the blue jays and thrashers back away, 
although protestingly. 

There are many species of warblers, and of course, spar- 
rows. These latter we accept as a necessary evil, like death and 
taxes. 

The flickers are beautiful, but do not come to feed as regu- 
larly as the others. They, and the woodpeckers, are exceed- 
ingly fond of bread crusts, as are the red-winged blackbirds, 
who ‘‘dunk’’ the pieces in the bird bath before eating. 

The place swarms with mocking birds. They entertain us 
with their lovely melodious song, and in the mating season, 
with their amusing courting dance. Facing the female, the male 
spreads his wings and hops up and down, back and forth in 
a most dramatic manner, as if to say, ‘See what a handsome 
fellow I am, and what a grand husband and father I would 
make.” 

In the patio, where we sit to watch them, we have put up 
special feeding boxes for our beautiful cardinals and for them 
we purchase hemp seed. This is rather high in price, but it is 
a favorite with cardinals, and the other birds, being soft billed, 
cannot eat it. Mister Top-Knot cracks the hulls like a parrot, 
and has become so tame that he not infrequently sits on the 
back of a Philippine fan chair close beside me. Both he and 
the mocking-birds occasionally fly into the loggia where my 
canary hangs, and perch on top of the cage for a friendly 
Visit. 

At nesting time, all these birds bring their young into the 
patio to feed. It is as good as a three-ring circus to watch their 
antics. I am always amazed at the unending patience and un- 
selfishness of the parent birds, and their industry in cram- 
ming food down those hungry little gullets. 

If, as occasionally happens, a hawk flies over the tops of 
the tall pines, the blue jay sounds an alarm, and the birds dis- 
appear like magic, the quail, particularly, seeming to possess 
powers of invisibility—they melt into the landscape before 
my eyes. Another menace is the butcher bird, which resembles 
a mocker, and has the horrid and disgusting habit of stealing 
fledglings from their nests and impaling them upon the thorn 
bushes! 
Clearwater, Fla. —Nancy Allen. 
A worm that gets up early finds that he has erred 
After he’s been gobbled by the early bird. 

—W. G. Kendall. 
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For the GARDENER’S Garden 
BONDED Bulbs, Roots, Seeds 


from FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 


(Successors to JOHN LEWIS CHILDS) 


Based welt Mena Bect QUARAR. 


EE CA 

the finest flowering BONDED bulbs, roots and 
seeds —- the same quality that made JOHN 
LEWIS CHILDS ees -famous as a frequent 
ue-ribbon winner. Profuse- 

em ee iy itiustrated™—mary tures 
! in natural colors tains 

Peonies, Iris and Gladiolus 
three-times winners at 1989 
New York mf iil WF Fai 
“Gardens Parade.’’ Send 
name = “sddreas today for 


your © obi: 
ao it’s a SLechately FRE 
FLOWERFIELD Bulb Farm 
162 Parkside Ave. 
Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 


by Successors to 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 
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Unusual Tuberous Rooted 
BEGONIAS 


Each 20c, Doz. $2.25, Postpaid 
Crested Singles. Mixed colors. 


Duplex. A large single bloom with 
a smaller one superimposed 
upon it. Mixed colors. 


Narcissus Flewered. Interesting 
blooms resembling a daffodil. 
Mixed colors. 


ta. Single, frilled, mar- 
gined. Mixed colors. 


Cultural directions with each order. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 
HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 














JA LITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES 


HORTICULTURE 


Newer Colors in Delphiniums 


sa Galoces: look, listen’’ when you run upon the new in plant 
attainment, for oftener than not the hour's furor will 
leave a mediocrity all too well deserving the oblivion into which 
it subsides; but watch closely, else you may miss completely 
the emerging days of that which proves later a triumphant 
achievement, a coveted prize. Such do we suspect will be the 
high fortune of the present much acclaimed pink delphinium. 

To increase as rapidly as possible plants of a color desired, 
the originator frequently employs root division, a process to 
which the delphinium readily submits if the work be carefully 
done. This method, however, pursued far, inevitably results in 
weakened stock. Cuttings, too, are helpful, where the neces- 
sary growth can be spared. Relying upon seed alone is risky, 
as only a few of those sown will produce plants that follow or 
improve upon the parent, thus obliging the grower to raise 
each season vast numbers that he may obtain the few with 
which to advance his strain. All selected seed must, moreover, 
be carefully listed as to pedigree. This, in itself, becomes in 
time no small undertaking. No wonder, as in the case of a 
recent miracle, the single belladonna-like Pink Sensation, the 
originator holds his secret and protects his production. 

There are other pinks, however, about which the hybridizers 
admit us to their confidence. Mr. Charles F. Barber of Hood- 
acres, long famous for his unsurpassed success with this glori- 
ous flower, has produced two double delphiniums that we 
can describe as pink — his more than exquisite Opalspire 
(perfect pastel pink mother-of-pearl) and his last year’s mar- 
velously-colored Pink Rapture, bred from his Sunrise Pink. 
In Pink Rapture, though it still carries a tone of mauve, he 
has created a flower to hold us spellbound. 

Only a little less new than the pinks are the self-purples, 
lavenders, and whites. But a few years ago delphinium selfs 
in these colors were either non-existent or so new as to fall 
short of their blue sisters in both size and virility. Now, 
thanks in a large measure to Mr. Leon H. Leonian of Lyondel 
Gardens and again to Mr. Barber for his matchless double 
whites, we may ourselves grow tall spikes of bloom hitherto 
beyond our dreams, so sheer and pure is their coloring, so 
immense their three-inch double florets. The new Pacific 
hybrids also, in my experience, rate all the plaudits falling 
around them, although only in blues and whites have I found 
selfs. 

In growing delphiniums we of the middle Atlantic coast 
must admit ourselves confronted with one incontrovertible 
drawback. They love not our Winters with the uncertainty 
of snow and the certainty of alternate freezing and thawing 
and they like our hot Summers no better with the equally dis- 
couraging weeks of humidity. Nevertheless, what would a 
garden be without the glory which delphiniums bring it? 
To stand before the miracle of their peerless grace and color is 
to feel stirring within us a deep humility and gratitude that we 
of the earth may behold this thing of the heavens. 

—Hannah S. Pennell. 
Wawa, Pa. 


“Late February days: and now, at last, 
Might you have thought that Winter’s woe was past; 
So fair the sky and so soft the air.” 
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‘Better Plants 


by FARR 


Our new 1940 catalog 
is just off the press. 
In it you will find 
described many new 
and favorite varieties 
of Daylilies, Hybrid 
Lilacs, Tree Peonies, 
etc. Write today for 
your FREE copy. 


DAYLILIES 


As improved by Dr. A. B. Stout of the 
New York Botanical Gardens. These 
beautiful flowers are hardy anywhere in 
the United States and a liberal assert- 
ment of Daylilies will give profuse and 
colorful bloom from May to September. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 














Fragrant 


STAR “X 
JASMINE 


For Your 
Sunny Window 


Enchanting, rich- 
ly perfumed, 
white flowers 
during the 


spring. Sz N 
4-in. pots 50‘ . 


Postpaid 





GARDEN BOOK 
for 1940...FREE 





A free copy of Dreer’s 1940 Garden Book 
will be mailed on request. It lists every- 
thing for the garden and pictures scores of 
new and established plants for every use. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
276 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PA. 











AGERATUM 
MIDGET BLUE 


A True Midget 
Edging Plant 


These dense-spreading plants are 
the most truly dwarf ageratums in 
existence. Their characteristic pow- 
der-blue flowers provide a delight- 
ful profusion of bloom. 


Winner of the 1940 AAS Silver 
Medal. Plant seeds eed r 25 
early bloom. PACOKE Cc 


ASK FOR BREOK’S FREE 1940 


CATALOG. It is filled with other fine 
novelties, and beautifully illustrated. 











BRECK’S 


85 State St.-BOSTON-85 Franklin St. 

























j g4 Grand Catalog — and More 
P rpauis how to select Roses for 


FROM THE GREAT PLAINS 


Peterson's 2-year, Northern, Field- 


blooms in greatest profusion. Gives 
easy to follow Oultural Directions. 


RARE SPECIES and NEW HYBRIDS 


every purpose. Explains why | Oherry Prinsepia — Double Genista — 
Daphne cneorum alba — PRUNUS SKIN- 
Grown Roses produce largest, finest NERI—New Korean Lilac Hybrids, etc. 


Send for catalogue describing nearly 600 
tested varieties—trees, shrubs, and peren- 





Free to garden owners. Write for it. 


CEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 37 Years 
Box 45 Fair Lawn, New Jersey 













nial flowers, grown under rigorous condi- 
tions. Special shipping facilities. 


F. L. SKINNER, F.R.H.S. 
The Manitoba Hardy Plant Nursery 
DROPMORE, MANITOBA, CANADA 








Albamont Tuberous Rooted 
BEGONIAS 


are not surpassed in quality 
or color range. Tubers 1% to 
142” diameter. Best blooming 
size only $2.00 per dozen, 50 
for $7.50, 100 for $13.50. These 
are as good aS money can 
buy. Send for Sales List. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
9 Thornton Street Woburn, Mass. 























PROTECT 
YOUR 
ROSES 


FROM MANY INSECTS 
AND DISEASES 


TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
spray that helps you to grow 
better roses. Controls black- 
spot and mildew; kills many 
insect pests. Economical, easy 
to apply—just mix with water 
and spray. Buy at garden 
supply stores, or write for 
free helpful bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rose Garden Spray Treatment 
ROSE MFG. CO., 208 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 











GARDEN LILIES 


A splendid selection 
of English Grown 
bulbs for the garden 
that delights in choice 


plants. 
s 


SANDYLOAM 


Spoonerville Road 
Chester Depot Vermont 











EARLIER 
Wa; 

“ea, FLOWERS 

78 HS ERUITS 


7a 297% VEGETABLES 


Po. WITH THE NEW 
ue EASY-TO-USE 


VITAMIN B, 


VITAMINS, which have long been used suc- 








GRO 








cessfully in treating human ills, are now amaz- 
ing the agricultural world with their astound- 
ing benefits to plant life. 


Recent issuesof BETTER HOMES AND 
GARDENS report that the use of VITAMIN 
Bi has produced Tea Roses with 5 inch buds; 
Hyacinths on 27 inch stems with flower heads 
12inches long; Daffodils larger than salad plates 
on 42 inch stems; Roses transplanted with bare 
roots while flowering; trees transplanted in full 
leaf without setbacks; and many other wonder- 
ful and exciting results. 


ELIMINATE GUESS WORK—EASY TO USE 
VITAMIN . the new ‘‘Easy-to-Use"’ brand is 
1 especially prepared for Horticul- 


tural, Floral, and Agricultural use oniy. No bother, 
no fuss, no muss, no eyedropper, no bothersome 
“stock solution.’ Just pour a small measure-ful in 
water and it is ready for instant use. FREE handy 
measure in each package. Trial package (house 
plant and small garden size) 28e. Large package, 
makes 2000 gallons — enough for full 

season in average garden postpaid. ... . 


ORDER TODAY 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
276V. B., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 





HORTICULTURE 


Two Interesting New Plants 


OVERS of the modernistic will enjoy Bryophyllum daigre- 
montianum, with its architectural lines. Rarely does one 
find a house plant so adaptable as this for interior decoration 
in a modern home. The pictured plant is in a five and one- 
half inch pot and is three and one-half feet high. The branches 
are set on the stout, erect stem, in opposite pairs, alternately 
placed, like the arms of a candelabra. The large, glossy green 
leaves are marbled and blotched with dark brown, and usually 





Begonia Mrs. William S. Kimball. 


thickly fringed with tiny plantlets which fall and root quickly. 
This particular plant, started last May, had never borne a 
plantlet on its leaves, but by mid-Summer it was stretching 
up into a blooming stalk. By Christmas it was in full bloom, 
bearing pale pink bells on blue-grey stems. The flowers lasted 
four weeks, and as they faded into the blue of the stems, tiny 
plantlets began to develop on the lowest leaves. The plant is a 
recent introduction from its native Madagascar. The Greek 
name means ‘‘sprouting leaf’’ and it is the strongest grower 
and the easiest to propagate of all the bryophyllums. The soil 
should be made up of one-third each of loam, leaf mold and 
sand. It needs plenty of water and the warmest window. 
The begonia Mrs. William S. Kimball is one of the best 
of the Winter-blooming begonias. It begins blooming at 
Christmas and continues for three months. It is always a tall, 
scrawny grower, even in a greenhouse. The flat, bright-green 
leaves are deeply veined, have a red spot at the center, are set 
with tiny white hairs, and have a finely serrated red edge. The 
under side is green with red veins and the pink flowers hang in 
clusters from the leaf axils. The plant should have a sunny 
window or the flowers will fade to white. It was introduced in 
1913 by W. A. Manda, but nothing is known of its parentage. 


Peabody, Mass. —Bessie R. Buxton. 









February 15, 1940 


1940 bound Gladiolus 
Year Book and three quar- 
terly 1940 magazines 














The American Authority on Gladi- 
olus, growing, exhibits and varieties. 
A storehouse of valuable, intensely 
interesting artieles, reports 
and pictures. 


Free with $2.00 Membership in 
New England Gladiolus Society 


You get a 200 page bound year book which 
is the International authority on all that is 
best in gladiolus (profusely illustrated), 
together with 86 page quarterly reporte in 
April, July and October with each $2.00 
membership in the New England Gladiolus 
Society. Year book contains splendid new 
articles on parentages, new varieties, va- 
rious phases of research, how to grow for 
exhibition, etc. The Year book alone can be 
secured for a $1.00 membership. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY 


The New England Gladiolus Society, Inc. 
Box 2H, Norwood, Mass. 





MASTERS 


“HANDI-CART” 


ONLY, 


$4.95 


Larger 
Size at 
$6.75 


The natura! successor to the wheelbar- 
row. Oan’t tip ever or be u . Handles 
easier for heaviest loads sand, earth, 
sod, rocks, gravel, ete. Equally good for 
— cuttings, odd moving jobs, ete. 

rdy, streamlined steel construction; 
inch-tread rubber tired steel wheels. 
Order direct from this ad, or write for 
details and illustrated felder. 


MASTERS PLANTER OO. 
40238 W. Lake 8t., Dept. 21, Chicago, IL 














Nearly two-score varieties are carefully 
deomibed, and many illustrated in nat- 
ural color. You will thrilled with the 








James |. George & Son 
FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 




















February 15, 1940 


GROW Sealy PLANTS 


















@ Move anywhere... use all year. 
End fuss and muss of hot beds and 
cold frames. Stop losses—save time, labor 
and money. Automatic hot water heat 
(gas, oil, or electric). 2 heating zones. 
“Lustra” glass admits more Ultra-Violet 
Rays. Very economical to operate. 4 sizes. 
Write today for FREE Folder, p,, $ 
low prices, and allfactsofthis ** 5S 
amazing hothouse improvement. 
OR BUILD YOUR OWN. It’ 
easy! Parts and complete Tay 
plans as low as .. $28 iS DAYS 


KEENE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 760-B2 RACINE, WISC. RISK 









The Amazing, Pep-Giving 


VITAMIN By 


—FOR PLANTS! 


USEES report bigger flowers; stronger, 
healthier plants; new growing and 
blooming energy. A root tonic. Peps up 
house plants. Arrests root shock in trans- 
pot . Grows roots on Outtings faster. 
io USE; INEXPENSIVE ... 

Your choice of tablets or crystals: 

NEW LOW PRICES 
Orystalline: 100 milligrams of B; (Full 
Year's Bupply),_ we —— instruc- 
tions—only $1. —$7.50. 
Tablets: Plant 4 tal ets of B;— 
EASIEST to use; no fuss, no bother; 
drop tablet in water and your solution's 
pe Py ate eB 100 tabiets and Free 
Rose Coupon, $1.00. 


Don’t delay. Send NOW 


JEAN MACLEAN 
Suite 2, 900—18th St., Des Moines, Ia. 



















cag With Odorless Foliage/ 
3KINDS-3COLORS 3 PKTS. 


All created by Burpee-- 
Large flowers, easy to 
grow.Early, blooming all 
summer and fall. Lovely 
carnation-flowered Burpee Gold, deep 
orange; collarette Yellow Crown, cana- 
ry-yellow; unique Golden Glow (chry- 
santhemum- flowered), golden-yellow. 
All 3 Pkts. (value 50c) for just 10c! 


Seed Catalog FREE 
Best flowers, vegetables, te 
200in color, Guaranteed. Benge = 
160 pages. Low prices. § 
Burpee’s Seeds Grow 


. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
yan, 488 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 













the Estate 
Owner. 


Cultivates p GRAVELY 


your garden f iy MFG. CO. 
Box 426. 








Your copy of the new fully 
illustrated Spring catalogue 
ready about March 15th. 
Nursery Grown Wild 
Flowers, Ferns, and Shrubs 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
GLEN MOORE. PA. 


HORTICULTURE 


Important Coming Events 


Feb. 17. Columbus, Ga. Annual Camellia Show at the Ralston Hotel. 


Feb. 19-24. Orlando, Fla. Central Florida Exposition and Orlando 
Flower Show. 


Feb. 21-25. Cloverdale, Cal. Forty-first annual Citrus Fair. 
Feb. 22-24. Gainesville, Fla. Third Southern Shade Tree Conference. 


Feb. 22-Mar. 4. Mexico. Annual Garden Pilgrimage to Mexico spon- 
sored by the Texas Garden Clubs. 


Feb. 23-25. Miami Beach, Fla. Annual Tropical Flower Show of the 
Miami Beach Garden Club at the Masonic Temple. 


Feb. 28-Mar. 6. Houston, Tex. Forty-first National Flower and Garden 
Show at the Sam Houston Coliseum. 


Mar. 1-2. Sarasota, Fla. 
Auditorium. 


Mar. 1-3. Key West, Fla. Annual Flower Show of the Key West 
Garden Club and Tree Guild in the Old Lighthouse Building. 


Mar. 1-3. Palm Beach, Fla. Flower Show of the Palm Beach Garden 
Club in the Building and grounds of the Society of the Four Arts. 


Mar. 2-23. Natchez, Miss. Ninth annual Pilgrimage of the Pilgrimage 
Garden Club. 


Mar. 2-Apr. 7. Laurel, Miss. Annual Chemurgic Trek. 


Mar. 3-10. New Orleans, La. New Orleans Spring Fiesta, including 
Garden Tours. 


Mar. 4-9. Toronto, Ont. Toronto Spring Flower Show in the Eaton 
Auditorium. 


Mar. 7-8. Norfolk, Va. Sixth annual Camellia Show of the Garden Club 
of Norfolk in the Atlantic Hotel. 


Mar. 7-10. Worcester, Mass. Spring Flower Show of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 


Mar. 9-16. Milwaukee, Wis. Annual Spring Flower and Home Show 
in the Milwaukee Auditorium. 


Mar. 9-17. St. Louis, Mo. Greater St. Louis Flower and Garden Show 
at the Arena. 


Mar. 11-16. Boston, Mass. Sixty-ninth annual New England Spring 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at the 
Mechanics Building. 


Mar. 11-16. New York, N. Y. Twenty-seventh annual International 
Flower Show of the Horticultural Society of New York in co-opera- 
tion with the New York Florists’ Club at Grand Central Palace. 


Mar. 11-16. Philadelphia, Pa. The Annual Philadelphia Flower Show 
in the Commercial Museum. 


Mar. 13-14. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Flower Show of the Fort Lauder- 
dale Garden Club. 


Mar. 14-24. San Bernadino, Cal. National Orange Show. 


Mar. 15. Santa Barbara, Cal. Garden Tour through Santa Barbara and 
Montecito, and every Friday until May 3. 


Mar. 16-31. Woodville, Miss. Woodville Garden Club Pilgrimage. 
Mar. 17-30. Laurel, Miss. Laurel Garden Pilgrimage. 


Mar. 23-31. Detroit, Mich. Michigan Flower and Garden Exhibition 
at Convention Hall. 


Mar. 23-Apr. 7. Chicago, Ill. Easter and Spring Show of the Chicago 
Park District in Garfield and Lincoln Park Conservatories. 


Mar. 24-Apr. 7. Natchez, Miss. Ninth annual Pilgrimage of the Natchez 
Garden Club. 


Mar. 28-31. Puyallup, Sumner and Tacoma, Wash. Puyallup Valley 
Daffodil Festival. 


Mar. 29-31. Mississippi Gulf Coast. Second annual Gulf Coast Spring 
Festival and Pageant. 


Mar, 30-Apr. 7. Chicago, Ill. Chicago Flower Show at Navy Pier. 


Sarasota Flower Show in the Municipal 

















ALBAMONT 


MULTIFLORA BEGONIAS 


Wonderful, easy to grow, 
Tuberous Rooted. Fine for 
massed beds, sun or shade. ’ 
$3.00 per dozen, 50 for $10.00, itis 

100 for $17.50. They are still ||| GHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 
quite scarce. Also Gloxinias, Neat, Cheap and Durable, 

10 colors, 30c ea., $3.00 dozen. Summer or Winter 


rece ays 5’ wide; any height to 6’, 12¢ 

Send for descriptive lists. Send for booklet of other distinctive Pa Bo 
ALBAMONT GARDENS — feed FENCING CO. 

9 Thornton Street Woburn, Mass. Germantown - _ — . PA. 
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RARE 
AZALEAS, Etc. 


20 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons in various 
shades of white, pink, red, orange, 
salmon, yellow, brick, carmine, pur- 
ple, etc., 10 and 15 cents each. 


English Box, 4-6”, 25 for .......... $2.50 
Scotch Heather, 2-3”, 5 for ......... .50 
Leucothe Oatesbmi, 4-6”, 5 for ...... .50 
Pieris Japonica, 3-5”, 4 for ......... .50 
Barberry Red, 12- 15”, > ee? .50 
= Juliane, 8-6”, 4 for .. cs ae 
Cryptomeria Lobbi Compacta, 8-10" .. .75 
ee Ss Oe EE vnc ccccesesves .50 
we eee 5.00 
Japanese Holly, 4-6”, 5 for ......... .50 
Juniper Andorra, 6-8”, 2 for ....... .50 
Oak, Scarlet, 12-15”, 8 for .......... 50 
Nandina Domestica, 6-8”, 2 for ...... .50 
Pachysandra Terminalis, 10 for ..... .50 
Poms Beem, BT". BS GE wccccccsess .50 
Resinosa, 6- io”, i Sees .50 
Pyracantha, Fire Thorn, 6-8”, 2 for... .50 
Taxus in 6 varieties, 4- 6”, 4to5for.. .50 


Viburnums, Various Red-Berried, 8 for .50 
Vitex Negundo Ineisa, 12-15”, 8 for .. .50 


White Birch, 12-15”, 8 for ......... .50 
| ae i Se. I OD coccnsenses .50 
tingko, Maidenhair Tree, 4-8”, 5 for.. .50 


Sorrel Tree, Oxydendron, 12-15”, 3 for .50 
Flowering Orabs, 12-15”, 12 vars., sach .50 
Dogwoods Pink, pink flowers, 8-12” .. .75 

~ Single, white, common, 18- 24” .25 
Beech, European and American, 2 for . .50 
Beech-purple, 8-10” t 
Kolreuteria paniculata, 12-15”, 2 for . .50 


Laburnum vulgare, 10-12”, 8 for .... .50 
Magnolia SD non wscecves 75 
Soulangeana, Se wsseane 4 75 

- Nigra, 12-15” . .75 
Maple Japanese, blood red, 8-10” .... .75 
red cut leaf, 8-10” . -75 

Mountain Ash, 12-15”, 2 for ........ .50 
Photinia Villosa, 6-10, 4 See .50 
Stewartia Pentagyna, 18-24” ....... .50 
Abelia Grandiflora, 12-15”, 2 for ..... .50 
Ootoneasters in 9 varieties, 3 for ..... . 50 


Pxochorda, Pearl Bush, 12-15”, 3 for.. .50 
Forsythia Spectabilis, 12- 15”, 4 for .. .50 


Tlex Verticillata, 12-18”, 8 a... ae 
Lilacs, French, 12- a. ES gc ae'ae .50 
Virginal Mock Orange, 9-12”, 4 for... .50 
Pink Wisteria, Grafts, 12- OP cccng as. Oe 


Lower prices in lots of 25 and 100. 


Prices include parcel post or express 
charges and packing. Send for our price list 
describing many other rare and unusual 
Azaleas, Evergreen Shrubs; Flowering and 
Berry bearing Shrubs and Trees. Easy to 
grow, full directions given. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 
NESHAMINY PENNA. 


Our New 1940 Catalog 
Lists the LARGEST Collection of 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 
Also 
Hardy Border Perennials, Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens and 
Fruit Trees 
HARDY IN THIS COLD COUNTRY 


Catalog free east of the Rocky Mts. 
20c west of the Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
BARRE, VT. Dept. H 








{sk your Seedsman for 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


6 Purchase Street Bosto Mass 















cA 

Contains the 1940 All-America Awards, 

the best of the European Seed Novel- 
ties, Rare Hardy Plants and Money- 
Saving Bargain Collections Galore to 
Appeal to the Thrifty Discriminating 
Gardener. It will show you how 
Huntington’s Dependable Seeds will 
add new beauty to your garden for 
1940. Write today! 


HUNTINGTON NURSERY, Box B, Painesville, Ohio 





AETHIONEMA “WARLEY ROSE” 


Makes compact bushlets, 6 inches high, a 
foot across, evergreen. Bright rose flowers. 
Full sun. 
Three for $1.00, postpaid 
1940 Blue Book on rare plants, bulbs and 
shrubs, FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





13 for $2.75 
Complete 


Plants A! aitreati Prices FREE : 
ve 
HUDNU ON Ktauest t 
FLOWERS 


122% &, [6 for $150 See 


GARDENIA - SCENTED SNOWBALL 
VIBURNUM BURKWOODI 
The most striking improvement in 
flowering shrubs in many years. 
NEW @ FRAGRANT @ SEMP-EVERGREEN @ HARDY 
Write for illustrated folder and prices 
THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
SIEBENTHALER AVENUE DAYTON, OHIO 


CHR YSANTHEMUMS 


New guide with cultural notes 
now ready. 


PIPER’‘S 


LIVINGSTON NEW JERSEY 


2e’s NEW Marigold 
te. LIMELIGHT 


. sie All-America Bronze Medal 1940 
mum New color, soft primrose-yel- 
low. Chrysanthemum-flowered 
Ye 2*, in. across. Uniform, bushy, 
yy? 20-in. plants. Early (17 weeks 
rar from seed). More vigorous and 
ey prolific than Karly Sunshine. 
JY Packet 26c; & Pkts. $1, postpaid 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 469 Burpee Bidg.,Philadeiphi 





































Apricot Dawn, Dooryard Delight and 
Mabelle Stearns, three of our new 
“FOOL-PROOF” ROSES 
Try some of our easy growers and get com- 
plete satisfaction. Our Blue Book listing 
about 250 varieties sent free. Gives 
cultural information and_ helps. 


st 
We are rose experts. Write us... Wot 
MELVIN EB. WYANT *00" 
Rose Specialist 
Box 1138 Mentor, Ohio 





SUCCESS WITH THIS SEED BOX 
- - Flat 15344" x9Y%"” x 
3” deep; with cover 
3” high of glass sub- 
stitute. Retains mois- 
ture so essential to 
seedlings. 
$1.25 postpaid 
Order now, remit 5 days after receipt 
THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THREE THOUSAND FLOWERS 


Descriptions of the rarer flowers, 3000 
kinds of them, with directions for their 
growing and effective use, all in our 
New Illustrated Catalog, sent gladly to 
those who ask it 


REX. D. PEARCE smoorestown 
Dept. B NEW JERSEY 


Sensational Everblooming $400 
Climbing Talisman ROSE 


Now all the beauty, color and fragrance of the 
Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming Climber, 
unique and rare. In my own garden, this Rose has 
been loaded with blooms all Summer long. Extra 
strong, two-year-old field-grown plants. Order 
now for Spring Delivery. Shipped prepaid with 
Cultural Directions. 

$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50 
ROBERT WAYMAN, BOX B, BAYSIDE. L. I.. N. Y. 


Piece 
i 
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WHERE TO FIND IT 


Ageratum Midget Blue 
Breck’s, 85 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Alpines, Rock Plants and Seeds 
Correvon-American, Bridgeboro, N. J. 
Cronamere Alpine Nurseries Inc., Greens Farms, Conn. 
Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J. 


zaleas 
Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Buck Co., Pa. 
Begonia Mrs. William S. Kimball 
W. A. Manda, Inc., South Orange, N. J. 
Begonias, Tuberous 
Albamont Gardens, 9 Thornton St., Woburn, Mass. 
Howard R. Rich, Box 7, Atlantic, Me. 
Perry Seed Co., 12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Bird Supplies 
John D. Lyon, 17 Bartlett Ave., Belmont, Mass. 


ks 
Gladiolus Year Book: New England Gladiolus Society, Inc., 
Box 2H, Norwood, Mass. 

Herbs for the Kitchen: Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Bryophyllum daigremontianum 

E. O. Orpet, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Bulbs 

Flowerfield Bulb Farm, Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 

Van Bourgondien Bros., Dept. 37, Babylon, N. Y. 

Wm. Borsch & Son Inc., Maplewood, Box 211, Ore. 
Cart, Handi- 

Masters Planter Co., 4023 W. Lake St., Dept. 21, Chicago, IIl. 
Clematis 

James I. George & Son, Fairport, N. Y. 
Chrysanthemums 

Piper’s, Livingston, N. J. 
Daylilies and Irises 

Farr Nursery Co., Weiser Park, Pa. 

Over-the-Garden-Wall, North Main St., West Hartford, Conn. 
Delphiniums, Pink 

Hood Acres Originating Gardens, Troutdale, Ore. 
Fences 

Check-R-Board Fencing Co., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fertilizers 

Henderson & Herndon, 9 Story Ave., Beverly, Mass. 
Garden Accessories 

The Garden Shop, 26 Church St., Wellesley, Mass. 
Gladioli 

Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. H. 
Gra New 
ew York State Fruit Testing Association, Geneva, N. Y. 
Grass Seed 

I. L. Radwaner Seed Co., 115 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
Greenhouses 

Lord & Burnham Co., Irvington, N. Y. 
Herbs 

Weathered Oak Herb Farm Inc., Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Md. 
Hothouses, Portable 

Keene Mfg. Co., Dept. 760-B2, Racine, Wis. 
Lighting, Garden 

Carlson Lighting Co., R20, Sacramento St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Brand Peony Farms Inc., 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 


Sandyloam, Chester Depot, Vt. 

Lupines, Russell 
Hudnut Flowers, Dept. C, P. O. Box 242, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

Nurseries 
Burbrec Nurseries, Lexington, Mass. 
Cedar Hill Nursery, Brookville, Glen Head, N. Y. 
Che Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, Mass. 
F. L. Skinner, Dropmore, Man., Canada. 
Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga. 
Kelsey Nursery Service, 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, Vt. 
Old Town Nurseries, Inc., South Natick, Mass. 
Rose Bank Nurseries, 208 No. Main St., Natick, Mass. 
Siebenthaler Co., Siebenthaler Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
Weston Nurseries Inc., Weston, Mass. 
William N. Craig, Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 
Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries, Framingham, Mass. 

Orchids 
L. Sherman Adams Co., Wellesley, Mass. 

Peonies 
Brand Peony Farms Inc., 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
Rhododendrons 

Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Buck Co., Pa. 

- Roses 
Brightridge Greenhouses, E. Providence, R. I. (Brownell roses). 
Geo. H. Peterson Inc., Box 45, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
Melvin E. Wyant, Box 113, Mentor, Ohio. 
Robert Wayman, Box B, Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 


Fraser’s, Wellesley, Mass. 

Henry A. Dreer Inc., 276 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Huntington Nursery, Box B, Painesville, Ohio. 

Little-Tree Farms, Pleasant St., Framingham Center, Mass. 

L. L. Olds Seed Co., Dept. 18, Madison, Wis. 

Sutton’s Seeds, from Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 

Vaughan’s Seed Store, Dept. 
47 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. : 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


t. 343, 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago, II1.; 
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The new 1940 “‘Gardening Iilus- 
trated’’ and Instruction Book con- 
tains 124 packed pages, 52 in 
color. Complete description of all 
the new flowers and vegetables, and 
old favorites. 2164 annuals, peren- 
nials, roses, dahlias, etc. inely 
flavored table-quality vegetables. 
Full cultural instructions, special 
bargains. It’s free. Write today. 





SPECIAL FOR 1940. New Chinese Forget- 
me-not. (Cynoglossum Firmament. All-America 
bronze medal.) Dwarf bushy form bearing rich 
blue flowers. 15 in. tall. Pkt. 10c. 

VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 
Dept. 343 , 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
47 Barclay St., New York 












ALPINES FLORAIRE 


Seeds from H. Correvon and Son, latest 
harvest. Many kinds carried in stock 
here; others ey in quickly from 
Switzerland upon direct order. Catalog 
sent on request to Dept. B. 


CORREVON-AMERICAN 
BRIDGEBORO NEW JERSEY 











‘ 
ES. Highest All-America Award 
™ for1940--new and distinct. 


aft creamy-white flowers, 
star-shaped, 24 in, across. 
Uniform, pp -bl be 

Packet 26ce; & Pkts. for $ 
postpaid. Plant Cream Star! 
Philadelphia 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 469 Burpee Bidg.., 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





VITAMIN B; — Properly proportioned in 
Plant Marvel, concentrated plant food and 
tonic, Olean, odorless, convenient. Trial 
package, 25c; regular size, $1, postpaid. 
Garden Supply Center, 157 Nickel Bldg., 
Eureka, Illinois. 





NATIVE Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Ever- 
greens, Wild Flowers. Oatalogue sent on 
request. Three Laurels, Marshall, N. C. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Oolor illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





CAMELLIA PLANTS. 6-7-8 Inch Pots. 
Mixed colors, white; pink, variegated. 
Roderick Mackinnon, 874 Worcester St., 
Wellesley, Mass., Wellesley 0377. 





BLUEBBERIES: Delightful to grow, deli- 
cious to eat. We specialize in quality plants 
for home gardens. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
— folder. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 





GARDEN OLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
se written to order for distant clubs. 

arold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Praming- 
ham Oenter, Mass. 





WILDFLOWEBS, medicinal natives. Qual- 
ity stock. Oatalog, 10c, deductible first 
order. Henderson’s Botanical Gardens, 
Greensburg, Indiana. 


AOHIMENES: Red, white, pink, blue, 
mauve, purple, etc., mixed, $2.00 per doz.; 
$10.00 per 100. Separate colors, also named 
varieties, priced according rarity. Wynd- 
ham Hayward, Lakemont Gardens, Winter 
Park, Florida. 


HEMEROCALLIS—Finest new hybrids of 
the popular daylily. List sent on request. 
Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER capable of taking full charge, 

wide experience in all branches of garden- 

ing, greenhouse, lawns, vegetables, farming 

or poultry, handy with tools. Married, one 

a H. P., care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 


ENGLISH GARDENER to take care of 
small place. Used to greenhouse and out- 
side work. A. W. B., Care of Worcester 
County Horticultural Society. 


WORKING HEAD GARDENER—Now em- 
ployed as gardener for several Summer 
estates, would like year-round employment. 
Excellent references. Nicholas erro, 8 
Sh Road, Swampscott, Mass. 
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“MASSACHUSETTS THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 
Mr. Edward K. Balls Co-operating in the 





nglish Traveler and Botani MONTHLY MEETING | 
see Wetec | February 21st At230PM. | 1940 PHILADELPHIA — 


Will give an 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURE SOILS AND COMPOST HEAPS FLOWER SHOW 
By Prof. R. B. Farnham 


Commercial Museum 




















on 
34th Street below Spruce 
“PLANT HUNTING IN MARCH 11-16, 1940 
THE ANDES" Twenty-seventh Annual MARCH 11-16, 1940 
at INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW | Going Day 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Given in cooperation with 
HORTICULTURAL HALL The New York Florists’ Club) Other Days 9A.M. to 10 P.M. 
BOSTON Grand Central Palace, New York vo pe 
Wednesday, February 21 | 
At 3:00 PIM. Members of the Society rzsive @ Season | Each member of the Society | 
oak ts allen dhe On Oe Su isin 
The lecture will be free to members of the holders of the Season Ticket — by . 
rciety and to frends who may | Slow each morning one hour before the | ee ce 
accompany them. doors are opened % the public. SOCIETY'S SECTION 























Seed 
Hardy Trees, Shrubs and Plants ww Oliver Mfg. Co., 1486 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

































both Evergreen and Deciduous Shrubs ane marae 
Mountain Laurel and Rhododendrons Wm. Borsch & Son Inc., Maplewood, Box 211, Ore. ray RP 1” beta ) = 
Northern Grown Sprayers 10¢ , 6 bulbs (value 90c) A 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES Andrew Wilson, Inc., Springfield, N. J. quien te ieais tite Sans 
(Established 1832) ae iid _ aii we - Postpaid. Ostalog & Spring 
merican Color & Chemic 0., 176 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. anting Uuide free. 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS Rose Mfg. Co., 208 Ogen Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Van Bourgondien Bros., Dept.37, Babylon, N.Y. 
Stren a d & Sons, Salisb d 
. W. Townsen ns, sbury, Md. 

Oo R Cc H t D S W. F. Allen Co., Salisbury, Md. H E R B S , 
1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a Tracto HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 
large assortment of flowering plants and ractors — : . DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 
caltiaell seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- American Farm Machine Co., 33rd Ave. S. W., Minneapolis, Minn. HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual Gravely Mfg. Co., Box 426, Dunbar, W. Va. receipt of 25 cents. ‘ 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. Tree Service cents. 

Edward J. Halloran & Sons, Newton Highlands, Mass. WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 

L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co., Stamford, Conn. BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
WELLESLEY MASS. Frost & Higgins, Arlington, Mass. 
White & Franke Inc., Brookline, Mass. 
IRIS — DAYLILIES Tours, Garden ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS 
Raymond Whitcomb Co., 145 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. at 
Be Choosy Vitamin Bi, Hermano Preparations — Greatly Reduced Prices 
urgess See ant Co., 276 V. B., Galesburg, Mich. 
Just ask for our catalogue sreners, a Lang &. Weomey, Mass. GRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL enry A. rett, Farmingdale, N. Y. Greens Farms Connecticut 
The Kelloggs West Hartford, Conn. ai bein — Suite 2, 900-18th St., Des Moines, Iowa. Free c at alog ue on “CONTINUOUS 
: . Scofield Mfg. Co., Box 136, Station A., Palo Alto, Calif. 
Gladiolus Collection i, EXETER 
Isaac L. s, Exeter, N. H. 
5 Each Large Bulbs for $2.00 Prepaid Vick’s Wildgardens, 136 Bentley Ave., Cynawyd, Pa. WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
BLEEDING HEART GOLDEN CHIMES Native American 
COM. KOEHL JEAN DU TAILLES Window Shelves . 
DUNA JOERG’S WHITE Garden City Flora Products, Newtonville, Mass. Ferns and Wild Flowers 
FLAMING SWORD SALBACH'S ORCHID Wisteria “preecox” ye mn dagen 
: W. B. Clarke & Co., San José, Cal. ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 

Write Dept. H for 1940 Catalog Newmarket Road 

SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 



















og RED Marigold 


Amazing 2 to 3 in. flowers, earliest 
of all Marigolds. Red and gold vari- 
egated; some all red. & mn 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR CAMELLIA JAPONICAS, 


A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator for AZALEAS, HOLLIES, TEA 


Gard %. Fruit G , Trackers, a] TIME SAVER FOR GARDENERS 


ae) LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS 












Flo urserymen, Subur- LIVES ‘ 

banites, Country Estates 0 . and other plants. | SEO 4 meters tool used ant re0- Iig-ft. plants, Last 
204s ommended ’s pric . 

Lew Prices ~ Easy Terme Couog || | FRUITLAND NURSERIES || ition weit ites ere, Was | Bocrtewere Seb crear st 

American Farm Machine Co. Free Box 910-B Augusta, Ga. 5 = keop 8 weeks Seed Catalog free. 

















2 “7? practical, device. 
1084 33rd Ave. $.E. Minneapolis, Mina. Scofield Mfg. Co., Box 33, Sta. A, PaloAlto,Cal. | W.AtleeBurpeeCo., 340 Burpee 








TOY BALLOONS give Bartlett Scientists 
Key to Spread of Dutch Elm Disease 


HE deadly Dutch Elm Disease first made its appearance’ 


in the East in Essex County, N. J., June, 1933. By the 
end of '34 there was not only a three-fold increase‘ in the 
size of this affected area hut the disease had “jumped” to 
other sections, 25, 50, eveti.more than 100 miles distant. * 
Almost from the start the Scolytus Beetle was suspected as 


a carrier of the Dutch Elm Disease — but entomologists — 


doubted that this insect could fly such distances. How, then, 
could these widely separated outbreaks be explained? * 
One of the efforts made by the Bartlett Tree Research Lab- 
oratories to answer this question was a series of Wind Drift 
Experiments, conducted by its Director, Dr. E. P. Felt, in 
1936 and ’37, which called for the release of nearly 10,000 
small hydrogen-filled balloons — inflated to minimum 
buoyancy so that they would be very much at the mercy 
of the air currents—and bearing tags to be mailed back to 
the Bartlett Laboratories on recovery. ®* The first “flights” 
were from locations in New Jersey close to the starting 
point of the Dutch Elm Disease and returns showed bal- 
loons being carried, mainly in an easterly or northeast- 
erly direction, to distances as great as 118 miles (average 
flight 41.6). * Surprisingly, returns were at once moted 
from points in Long Island and Westchester County but a 
few miles from isolated Dutch Elm diseased trees that had 
been spotted in ’34. * And subsequent releases in ’36 and 
’37, as indicated by the map above and the small one shown 
top right, established beyond question that the Scolytus 
Beetle not only could be carried great distances by Wind 


THE F. A. 


Drift, but that the Dutch Elm Disease was being spread 
by this method. ® For example, returns from Connecticut 
in '37 (Fig. 1) forecast with great accuracy the spread of 
the Dutch Elm Disease in this state from °36 to '39 (Figs. 
2 and 3) — and there have been similarly accurate revela- 
tions as to its progress in southeastern New York. * It 
is a pretty well accepted conclusion that the Dutch Elm 
Disease cannot be completely eradicated — but the likeli- 
hood is that most of our elms can be saved through the 
cooperation of Governmental Agencies and. the individual 
care and attention of property owners. * Why not let 
the Bartlett Representative check your elms? If they are 
diseased you owe it to your neighbors, as well as to every 
healthy tree on your own property, to burn or other- 
wise destroy all infected, dead or dying elm wood. This 
accomplishes two purposes: prevents the spread of the 
Dutch Elm Disease, if present; and guards against visi- 
tations by the Scolytus Beetle which carries it. * Re- 
member, too, keeping elm trees healthy provides the 
best defense against this dread disease. If examination 
shows that your elms have so far escaped infection but 
indicates that they are slightly under par, a few dollars 
spent on Feeding, Pruning or Spraying The Bartlett Way, 
may well give them the vitality to successfully resist attack 
this coming season. ® Scientific Tree Topics” —Vol. 1, No. 3 
—Bartlett’s latest bulletin on shade tree care, is now off 
the press. For your copy, write: 


BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds * STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


“as 
The Bartlet! 
% 


Bartlett Service is Available in Every Community from Maine to the Carolinas 


Branch Offices: Danbury, New Haven, Hartford, Cann.; Cambridge, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, 
R. 1.; Ellsworth, Me.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Albany, Syracuse, White Plains, Monroe, Kingston, West- 
bury, Bay Shore, N. Y.; Bernardsville, Orange, N. J.; Harrisburg, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; Wilmington, 
Del.; Washington, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W. Va. 


BARTLETT 


There are also 150 other cities and towns where special Bartlett Authorized Agenis 
may arrange for Shade Tree Care ''The Bartlett Way.’’ Consult phone book or write 
our Home Office at Stamford, Connecticut. 








= TREE EXPERTS 
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Fig. 1 Balloon returns from Connecticut in 
1937. Each black circle indicates one recovery. 
The curves on this and the two maps below 
indicate the distance from Essex County, 
N. J., the approximate center of Dutch Elm 
Disease spread in the East. 
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Fig. 2 Shaded areas indicate number of dis- 
eased trees per township (see key below). 
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Fig. 3 Shaded areas indicate number of dis- 
eased trees per township (see key below). 


HB 300 OR MORE DISEASED TREES 
ff 100 TO 199 DISEASED TREES 
fy 26 TO so DISEASED TREES 
6 TO 25 
1 TO 5 DISEASED TREES 


DISEASED TREES 





